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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. ....Special attention 
iven to Church, Col age ane Academy Bells..... 

filustrated Catalogue sent 18 zz 


Custom Shirts. 


We have pleasure in announcing to our friends and cus- 
tomers that we have ized, in our own workshop, a 
department for the man ure 


Fine Shirts 


TO MEASURE. 

Orders will now be taken in our Furnishing Goods Depart- 

ment, and we give the assurance that no pains shall be spared 

to have them executed promptly and in a satisfactory man- 

ner,—it being our intention to furnish the very best articles 
that can be produced in this line, and at fair prices. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
202 Washington Street. 


BEST SPRING OVERCOATS, 


Just made up in present styles, from the choicest imported |” 


materials, at retail, at fair prices, by the manufacturers. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
202 Washington Street. 


HABPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


FOR THE 


Introduction of their Educational Series of Books. 


A. C. STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


(Gi All of the Educational Publications of Harper & 
Broruers are supplied from this Agency. Liberal terms 
given for Introduction or exchange. 

Catalogues on application. 6 
SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 
B WESTERMANN & CO., i Broadway, NEW 

* YORK CITY, have just issued a new edition of their 

_, PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 

containing all the leading series of Greek and Latin Cias- 
sics, best Books and Maps on Ancient GroGraPHy, His- 
TORY, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; GREEK, 
LATIN, ORIENTAL, GERMANIC, ROMANCE, SLavic, and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. Will be sent 
on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 

This Catalogue, compiled with great care and based on 
many years’ experience in Forei Book Trade, will prove to 
be a most useful and indis; le Guide for every Philolog- 
ical scholar and library. 5 


W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 

* porter, 77 University Place, NEW YORK. Large 

assortment of Miscellaneous Literature, School Books. etc. 

Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 

Bulletin of European Literature, 1. per annum for post- 

age. Agent for Revue des deux Mondes, and all the princi- 
pal Periodicals. 


SOCIETY REGALIA, &c. 


B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel street, NEW 
J. HAVEN, Conn., manufacturer of all kinds of Society 
ims and Badges. In workmanship unexcelled; in prices 
moderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 
nd. Badges set with precious stones a specialty. Esti 
mates and designs furnished. Orders by mail receive 
Prompt attention, 


Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


President. For information cencerning any t 
address the appropriate Dean, Boston, Mass. 
School of Theology— Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open to 
— both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strona, D.D. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smitx, D.D., LL.D 


AMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. For cata- 
~~ _logues address the President, 5. G. Brown. D.D.__ 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
LLINOIS COLLEGE and Whipple Academy, 
Jacksonville, Ill. A college of high rank. A first-class 
preparatory school. Address J. M. SrurTEVANT, Pres’t. 


INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Lil. . M. Grecory, Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


[Towa COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 

ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, 1. W. ANDREWS. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. CLark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


NQBTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, 
For particulars address C. H. Fowier, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. mg A.M., Dean. 
College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., ” 
Woman's College v Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. 
annister, D.D., Sen. Prof. 

College of Law—Hon. Judge H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine —N. 5S. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 1622 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Kochester, N.Y. For 
*™ catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


GYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 
Departments organized: 

‘oll. of Lib’l Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’ t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 

For information address !’rof. J. P. Grirrin, A. M., Registrar. 


Gj WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 

the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 

dent, Epwarp H. Macrt, Swarthmore, Pean. 

CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indian 
Iowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. Burns, Prest. 


HE COLUMBIAN UNIV’Y, Washington, D. C. 
For catalogue address J. C. Wetinc, LL D., Pres’t. _ 
eputy COLLEGE, Hartford, Conn. For cata- 
logue address the Treasurer of the College. 
UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston), A. A. Miner, Pres't. Address Prof. C. E. Fay. 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. BuckHam, Pres. 


NIV. OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio), A. A. E. 
Taytor, D.D., Prest. _ Medical, Coll., and Prep. Depts. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 

catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
Arts and Science, apply to C. J. Stitie, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lestey, LL.D., Dean of Faculty of > cience. 


OHN F. LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
Jaeger and manufacturer of all kinds of Society Pins an 
Pie Secret Society, Base Ball, Boating, and Sporting 
Pins, Medals, etc., a specialty. Superior work- 

ers by rom, atten to. 
Samples of College work always on hand. “y 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, dc. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE, Berkshire Co., Mass. For 
information apply to the Pres’t, P. A. CHADBOURNE 


BSLETAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, JoszEpH CUMMINGS, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 
alogues, etc., address the P t. 


ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
and information address F. B. Dexter, Secretary. 


NATURAL HISTORY STORE, No. 18 Arch St, 
BREW ey Office of the New England Jour. of Education.’ 
STER & KNOWLTON, Naturalists and Mineral- 


ogists, and dealers in Minerals, Shells, Fossils, Bird-Skins, 
Taxidermists’ Suppli i 

5 pplies, Obj of Natural History, etc. 
Colleges, Schools, and yr ers supplied. 14 d 


DEEW THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May, and 


DIRECTORY 


A the President, J. F. 
Hurst, D.D., Madison, N. J 


__ SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 

TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific De t. 
Address D. H. Cochrane, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—‘cientific 

Department of Dartmouth College Address Prof. E. 

R. Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course Field practice Address Prof. 
C. Stacey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For information, etc., address SAMuEL KNEELAND, 
Secretary, Boston, Mass. 
ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific De 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 


PREPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 


* all Schools of Science. A. CoLin,1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 
ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowne, Troy, NY. 
GHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
™* College Address Prof.G J Brus, New Haven, Ct. 
CHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. Cc. F. ¢ ‘HANDLER, E. 49th St., N.Y. 
W ABREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 


dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BurRBANK, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


LAW SCHOOLS. 
OLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL,— Law of 
Columbia College. For circulars address . T. W. 

Dwicur, 8 Great Jones street, N.Y 


AW SCHOOL of the Cincinnati College. For 
circulars address H. A. Morr1Lt, Dean, Cincinnati, O. 


Ynror UNIVERSITY— Law School at Albany, N.Y. 
For circulars address Isaac EpwArps, Esq. 


ALE COLLEGE—Law Department. Address 
Prof. Francis WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr. J.V. LAnsinc, Albany, N.Y. 
ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICALCOLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin Fuint, JR., Secretary. 


INCINNATI COLLEGE of Med. and Surgery, 
Cincinnati, ‘>. For circulars and information, address 
J. A. Tuacxer, M.D., Sec’y, cor. Plum and Longworth Sts. 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE, N. Y. City. 
>pring session begins Feb. 6, 1875. Address Rost. 5. 
Newton, M.D., 137 West-47th street, 
EDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R. 
Frrz, ~ec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston, 
EW YORK HOMCOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 

J. W. Dowtinc, M.D., éan, 568 Fifth ave., N.Y. 


TINIV. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Medical 
Dept. Address Prof. C.1. Parper, 426 East 26th st. 


UN. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 


YaLre COLLEGE, — Medical Department. 
Prof. C. A. Linpsry, New Haven, Conn. 


Address 


” FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A College for young ladies. Eight Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. H. BuGser, D.D., Pres. 
OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Brakety, Ph.D. 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior, Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for "oees Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. | 
A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 
all departments thoroughly sustained ; a corps of twelve su- 
rior instructors. Send for catalague Address Prof. H. 
. Greene, Principal. 15 


AGNES SCHOOL. For catalogue, etc., address 


* Sister Eprtu, S. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y. 


| 


PAcrFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land Cal. Year opens in August and closes in May. 
Address Prof, J. A. BENTON. 


TPSs LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, | 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. ! 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., pal. ~ 


PREPARATORY SCHCOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


As Established 1825 Has 
ddress 


prepared over 600 Youn en for College. A 
W. S. Smrru, Cazenovia, N. 


Scientific, 


Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHores, A.M., Prince. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 

catalogues address Benj. F. Mirus, A.M., Principal. 


GREENWICH ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Preparatory Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D, BLaxgs- 
Principal. 10 
UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITU 
Thorough yo given for any College, or. 
technic School, or for West Point. Apply to 
kins, A.M., Principal, Adams, N. Y. 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADE 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for comme 
pursuits. C. B. Metcar, Superintende 


ILWAUKEE ACADEMY, 
tablished 1864. A thoroughly 
ratory School for Boys. For catal 
HAM, Principal. 
YSTIC VALLEY I 
Conn. 
care and thorow 
Bucktyn, A. M. 
T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.— 
Apply to H. T. Principal. 5 3m 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Steppins, A.M. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. HEnsnaw, Principal. _ 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 

ROF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partment Music and Exvocution within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are fos:tively making no progress. 
PererstLsa’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 


ege-prepa- 
dress A. MarK- 


Mystic Bridge, 
oys and Girls. Parental 
Address Captain J. K. 


- | mended to teachers and students of Music. Applicants will be 


received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 339 Washington St., Boston. 15 2 


"Special Educational Notices. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsyivania. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 1875, in 
the elegant and commodious new College building. Clinical 
instruction is tree in-the Woman’s Hospital, and in the 
Pennsylvania, Wills, and Orthopedic Hospita!s epres 
course of Lectures, practical demonstrations, and Winter 
Quizzes are /ree to all the matriculates. 

Address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 

17g North College Ave. and 21st St., Phila. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July 1st. The Spring term 
isa Seating amma in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. ure term begins October 21st, 1*75. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. 8S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom. andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Ph S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 

EES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 

oo; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00; 
strator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


ii 
q 
Ye | 
OSTON UNIVERSITY—W.. F. Warren, LL.D., 
OC BAUNCY - LL SCHOOL 259 — 265 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. 5. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of a en, & bag Ay a Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
College of Lib’] Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W.Lindsay, D.D. sections of Upper Department. . 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus. D. 
| 
| 
— | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 


te A National Standard. The authority in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at Washington, and supplied by the 
Government to every pupil at West Point. - 

te Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, Mot ey, 
George Pp. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, Elihu 
Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and the best Amer- 
ican and European scholars. 

A necessity for every intelligent family, student, teacher, 
and professional man. What Library is complete without 
the best English Dictionary? 


A New Feature. 


To the 3000 Illustrations heretofore in Webster's 
Unabridged, we have recently added four pages of 


COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


engraved expressly for the work, at large expense. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
From Presidents of Colleges. 


Within the last few years the publishers have received flat- 

tering testimonials of the merits of Webster from over FIFTY 
Presidents of as many of the leading Colleges of the United 
States. Among them are from Presidents Wiley, of Emory 
and Henry Co! Virginia; Garnett, of St. John’s College, 
Maryland; Eliot, of Washington University, St. Louis ; 
McDonald, of Cumberland Univ., Tenn. ; Wills, of Ogle- 
thorpe Univ., Georgia; Burney, of Female College, Tenn. ; 
Lupton, Univ. of Alabama; Frelinghuysen, of Rutgers; 
Walker, of Harvard; Hopkins, of Williams; Stearns, of 
Amherst; Cummings, of Middletown; Nott, of Union; Way- 
land, of Providence; Jackson, of Hobart; Lord, of Dart- 
mouth; Woods, of Brunswick ; Pease, of Burlin gton; Gale, 
of Galeville ; Ballou, of Tufts; Ciampi, of Holy Cross; 
Murphy, of Abingdon; Labaree, of Middlebury ; Andrews, 
of Marietta; Fisher, of Hamilton; Read, of Huntliff : 
Sturtevant, of Illinois; Reynolds, of Illinois ; Collins, of 
Wilkinson ; Anderson, of Rochester; Mann, of Antioch, 
&c. In them are expressions like the following : “An henor 
to American science, taste, and criticism.”” “An enduring 
value and authority.” ‘Never found any work which so 
uniformly satisfied my inquiries.”’ ‘‘ Has ever since been my 
constant companion in my practiee at the bar, and for the last 
five years upon the bench. I have ever found it a safe coun- 
selor, and an indispensable help in the preparation of cases,”’ 
[formerly on the bernch.} ‘ For the sake of my country and 
the English language, I rejoice in the wonderful standard ex- 
celience, as well as celebrity your Dictionary has attained. It 
is a work for the present and all coming time.”” “ Stands 
unquestionably pre-eminent.”” “ There seems every prospect 
that it will be the standard book for this country at least, if 
not for England. I am content it should be so.” “ This 
truly great and national work.” “A — apparatus for 
all pu of reading and understanding English and Amer- 
ican literature. It is difficult to conceive of anything that 
could be added to fit it for these ends.” “A vast treasury of 
knowledge, the whole of which is needed by every one who 
uses the English language, either as a writer, a speaker, 
or a reader.” “Ought to be a part of the furniture of every 
American house.” 


Perhaps, however, the opinions of no gentlemen upon such 
a subject can be more satisfactory than those of our 


State Superintendents of Public Instruction, 


selected for their qualifications to take charge of the educa- 
tional interests of the country,— more especially our great 
Common-School System,—watching constantly with intelli- 
gent scrutiny every influence bearing in thisdirection. Whose 
opinions can be more valuable, therefore, than those of such 

ntlemen, as to the EnGuitsu Dictionary, best fitted, in its 
VocaBuLarRy, ORTHOGRAPHY, PRONUNCIA- 
Tion, SynonyMs, ILLUsTRATIONS, TaBies, and other fea- 
tures, to aid in true mental culture ? 

Nearly every State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in the Union, or corresponding officer, where such an one 
exists, has recommen Wesster’s Dictionary in the 
strongest terms. Among them are those of Maine, New 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Alabaten’ Califotuin, Kansas, Arkanses, Virginia, Nebraska, 

orn ansas, Arkansas, Virginia, Ne 
and also Canada,-TWENTY-EIGHT in all. 


STATE PURCHASES. 


The State of New York has placed Ten Thousand copies 
of Webster's Unabridged in as many of her Public Schools. 
The State of Wisconsin, about Five Theusand,—nearly 


every School. 

The State of New Jersey, Fifteen Hundred,— nearly 

The State of Michigan has made provision for all her 


s. 
The of her Schools, 
a 
The State of Lowa has supplied her Schools. 
Pe nad State of Conneeticut has made provision for her 
Ss. 
@~ Over Three Thousand Schools in INDIANA were 
supplied during the year 1872, and many more in 1873-74. 


n other States many copies have been purchased for sup- 
plying Schools of cities, counties, and towns. 
at better investment can be made for Schools? 
At least aa of all the Schvol-Books published in 
this country own Webster as their standard, and of the re- 
mainder few acknowledge any standard. 


ALSO 


Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 


1040 pp. Octavo, 600 Engravings, Price $5. 
to Il. 


The sales of Webster's Dictionaries throughout the coun- 
try in 1873 were twenty times as large as the sales of any 
Dictionaries. In proof of this we will send to any per- 
s@n, on application, the statements of more than 100 Book. 
sellers from every section of the country. 
a If, as has been affirmed, “‘ usage is the law of Jan- 
guage,’ stronger is — the above, of 
is usage, and consequently the standard, of th 
people of the United Senten? | And how important to 
cators to secure Readers, and other Text- 
Books, based on such a guide? ~ 


G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., 
Publishers of Webster’ s Unabridged. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 18 


genuousness to extract merely the part of my 


probation of the work. I have hitherto suf- 


“The Best Authority, Worcester’s Large Dictionary.” 
—Hon. Charles Sumner. 


Testimony from High Authority. 


LIBRARY OF C 
Washington, Feb. 17, 1875. 
Gentlemen : 

The report having been made that Web- 
ster’s English Dictionary is adopted as the 
standard by national officers, to the exclusion 
of Worcester’s, I take occasion to say that so 
Sar as the Library of Congress is concerned, 
Webster has never been followed in orthog- 
raphy in printing its catalogues, reports, 
or any other documents. On the contrary, 
wherever proofs from the Congressional 
Printing Office embody the innovations upon 
English orthography which Webster intro- 
duced, they are invariably returned with 
corrections restoring the established spelling, 
as represented by Worcester and the usage of 
all great English writers. 

Very respectfully, 
A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


SUNNYSIDE, Fune 25, 1851. 
Dear Sir:— Several months since 1 
received from Messrs. G. & C. Merriam 
a copy of their quarto edition of Webster's 
Dictionary. In acknowledging the receipt 
of it, I expressly informed them that I 
did not make it my standard of orthog- 
raphy, and gave them my reasons for not 
doing so, and for considering it an unsafe 
standard for American writers to adopt. At 
the same time I observed the work had so 
much merit, in many respects, that ‘I made 
it quite a vade-mecum.’ They had the disin- 


opinion which I have quoted, and to insert 
it among their puffs and advertisements, as 
if I had given a general and unqualified ap- 


Jered this bookseller’s trick to pass unnoticed, 
but your letter obliges me to point it out, and 
to express my decided opinion that Webster’s 
Dictionary is NoT a work advisable to be 
introduced “by authority” into our schools 
as a standard of orthography. 
Lam, Sir, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 


To the Hon. JAS. W. BEEKMAN, 
Chairman af Senate Com. on Literature. 


Worcester’s Dictionaries for sale by all Booksellers. 
BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


Little Classics. 


“There is no other collection of short stories equal to 
those contained in these neat ONE-DOLLAR volumes.” 
—Boston Advertiser. 


Exire.—Il. Tracepy.—lV. Lire. 
—V. Laucurter. — VI. Love. — VII. Romance. — VIII. 
Mystery. — 1X. Comepy.— X. CuitpHoop. 


Capital short Stories by Dickens, HawTHorNE, Hate, 
Harte, THackeray, Lover, Por, Butwer, 
Mrs. Sporrorp, and other popular authors. 

S47” Send for Circular giving full Contents. 

Tastefully bound. $1.00 a volume, separately or in sets. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by the publishers, aor “ 


JAS. B. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
The Peard Desk, 


The lid may be folded over, 
giving a Settee simply. 


The seat may also be folded 
up, the entire article occupying 
but ten inches space. 

, and Comfort combined, 
with every Desk advantage. 


OTHER IMPORTANT STYLES. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


National School Furniture Co., 


12 111 & 114 William St., N. Y. 


O 


PUBLISHERS OF 


GREENLEAF’S 


NEW 


Comprehensive Series of Arithmetics, 


COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS: 


\New Primary Arithmetic, 

New Elementary or New Intellectual, 


And New Practical Arithmetic. 


This Series is the cheapest in price, best bound, 
best graded, and presents the best topical ar- 
rangemen’ , besides being the most clear and concise in 
definitions and rules. 


They are free from all obsolete and useless matter, and 


contain a large amount of new, useful, and practical work. 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Practical Arithmetic, 


GREENLEAE’S 
New Elementary Algebra, 


GREENLEAF’S 
New-Elementary Geometry, 


Form a complete course for High and Normal Schools, 
Acad and Seminari 


ms. 


The use of these books in the leading Schools of 
nearly every State in the Union is a sufficient endorse- 
ment of their merits. 


PARKER’S 
Progressive Exercises 


IN 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 
James H. HAMILTON. Complete Course in 
one book. 12mo, 240 pp. 


This work has been recently introduced into the Schools 


of Bangor, Lewiston, 
Rockland, Auburn, 
Gardiner, Salem, 
Newburyport, Newton, 
Danvers, Watertown, 
Fall River, Holyoke, 
Chicopee, Rutland, 
St. Johnsbury, Brattleboro, 
Bradford, Bennington, 
Providence, ristol, 
Barrington, Pawtucket, 
Woonsocket, Hartford, 
New Haven, New London, 
New Britain, Litchfield, 
Enfield, Albany, 
Sing-Sing, Adams, 
uffalo, City, 
Newark, inelan 
Trenton, Atlanta, 


Savannah, Columbia, 
and a large number of small towns and cities throughout the 
Eastern and Middle States. 


Teachers and School Officers 


Contemplating a change in text-books are respectfully invited 
to send for catalogue of our publications, and when in Boston 
are cordially invited to call on us. 


Specimen copies for examination will be sent at one-half 
the retail prices. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


36 Bromfield St., 


18 BOSTON. 


NEW AND POPULAR 
School Books! 


Messrs. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 
& CO. beg to invite the attention of Teachers and 
Educationists to the following announcement of 
their recent publications : 


DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 4 New 
Revised Edition. Designed for Schools and Academies, 
wholly rewritten, with more than 4oo illustrations, many of 
which are entirely new. By James D. Dana, LL.D. Cioth, 
358 pages. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.50, if 
desired for examination with a view to introductien. 


DANA’S MANUAL. A New Revised Edition.— 
Manual of Geology, treating of the Principles of the Science, 
with special reference to American Geological History, for 
the use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools of Science. By 
a D Dana, LL.D., Silliman Professor ef Geology and 

atural History, Yale College. Illustrated by a Chart of 
the World, and over 1,000 figures, mostly from American 
sources. Thoroughly much enlarged, and almost 
wholly rewritten. 1 vol., 8vo, about 850 pages. Price $5.00. 
By mail on receipt of the same. 


ROBINSON'S JUNIOR CLASS ARITHMETIC. 
Oral and Written. For Graded and Evening Schools. By 
Daniet W. Fish, M.A. 318 pages. Numerously illustra~ 
ted with appropriate designs. rice, 80 cents. By mail for 
examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of so cts. 


THEORY OF PENMANSHIP. For Schools and 
Private Learners. Developed by Questions and Answers, 
with practieal illustrations, and designed to be studied in 
connection with the use of the Spencerian Copy-Books. By 
“the Spencerian Authors.” Price, 40 cents; by mail on re- 
ceipt of the same. 


THE COMBINATION SPELLER,. A Scientitic 
Development of English Orthography and Orthoepy, by a 
a full analysis of the sounds of the language and adaptation 
of the alphabet to a phonetic basis, together with rules for 
at the meaning of prefixes and suffixes, the use of 
words likely to be confounded, &c. Conformed chiefly to 
Webster's Dictionary. By James W. SHEARER. 168 
pages. Price, 3o cents. By mail, on receipt of 15 cents, if 
desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


MILITARY LESSONS. For Military Schools, Col- 
leges, and Militia, Withnumerous diagrams. By Prof. W. 
T. Weicker, Professor of Mathematics and Chief of Mili- 
tary Instruction in University of California. Flexible cloth. 
175, pages. Price, 75 cents. By mail, on receipt of 50 cents, 
if desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


PROGRESSIVE MUSIC LESSONS. A Course of 
Instruction prepared for the use of Public Schools. (Re- 
vised from “ First Steps in Music.’”’) By Gro. B. Loomis. 
Book First, price 20 cents. Book Second, prize 25 
cents. Both by mail, on receipt of 25 cents, if desired for 
examination with a view to introduction. 


THE LITERARY READER. Typical Selections 
from the Best British and American Authors, chronologic- 
ally arranged, from Shakespeare to the present time; with 
biographical and critical sketches, and numerous notes. By 
Gro. R Catucart, M.A, 438 es. Price, $1.60. By 
mail, on receipt of $1.00, if deeds tr examination with a 
view to introduction. 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, with special reference to 
the History of Mankind. By Prof. Swi. Ton. 1 
vol., with numerous maps and illustrations. 500 pages. 
1zmo. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. For Schools and 
Colleges. By Joserx Fickin, Ph.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Missouri. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth. 
425 pages. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if 
desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS. Fully and 
handsomely illustrated. Surpassing all others in Excellence 
of Manufacture, Gradation, and Cheapness. The most 
beautiful series of School Books ever issued. 


First Reader, 64 pages, ° ° Price 25 cents. 
Second Reader, 124 pages 
Third Reader, 160 pages. 
Fourth Reader, 240 pages, 
Fifth Reader, 336 pages, $2.20 


Ga~ A set of the complete series—five books—will be 
mailed en receipt of $1.50, if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. $ ial circulars, giving full descrip- 
tive notices of each book of the series, together with many 
testimonials from eminent educators who bave tested their 
merits in the class-room, will be sent on application. 


| SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS AND CHARTS 


New Revised Edition. 


Per doz 

I. The Shorter Course, $1.20 
Il. Tracing Course, ‘ 1.80 
ILI. Common Scheol Series, 1.80 
IV. Exercise Series, . 1.80 
Business Series, . 1.80 
VI. Ladies’ Series, 1 80 


VIL. Spencerian Charts of Writing. __ 
47 Charts bound together, size 19 by 24 in. Price, $5.00. 


iar~ THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER, a popular 
School Journal, full of interesting snd valuable educational 
information, will be sent to teachers and educationists with- 
out charge on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 


Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New Yor 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


GEORGE B. DAMON, General Agent tor the New 
os States, care of Knight Adams & Co., 32 Corn- 
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LEXINGTON, 1775. 


CENTENNIAL POEM: BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Slowly the mist o’er the meadow was creeping, 
Bright on the dewy buds glistened the sun, 
When from his couch, while his children were sleeping, 
Rose the bold rebel and shouldered his gun. 
Waving her golden veil 
Over the silent dale, 
Blithe looked the morning on cottage and spire ; 
Hushed was his parting sigh, 
While from his noble eye 
Flashed the last sparkle of liberty’s fire. 


On the smooth green where the fresh leaf is springing, 
Calmly the first-born of glory have met; 
Hark! the death-volley around them is ringing ! 
Look! with their life-blood the young grass is wet ! 
Faint is the feeble breath, 
Murmuring low in death, 
“ Tell to our sons how their fathers have died ;” 
Nerveless the iron hand 
Raised for its native land, 
Lies by the weapon that gleams at its side. 


Over the hill-sides the wild knell is tolling, 
From their far hamlets the yoemanry come ; 
As through the storm-cloud the thunder-burst rolling, 
Circles the beat of the mustering drum. 
Fast on the soldier’s path 
Darken the waves of wrath, 
Long have they gathered and loud shall they fall ; 
Red glares the musket’s flash, 
Sharp rings the rifle’s crash, 
Blazing and clanging from thicket and wall. 


Gaily the plume of the horseman was dancing, 
Never to shadow his cold brow again ; 
Proudly at morning the war-steed was prancing, 
Reeking and panting he droeps on the rein: 
Pale is the lip of scorn, 
Voiceless the trumpet horn, 
Torn is the silken-fringed red cross on high; 
Many a belted breast 
Low on the turf shall rest, 
Ere the dark hunters the herd have passed by. 


Snow-girdled crags where the hoarse wind is raving, 
Rocks where the weary floods murmur and wail, 
Wilds where the fern by the furrow is waving, 
Reeled with the echoes that rode on the gale; 
Far as the tempest thrills 
Over the darkened hills, 
Far as the sunshine streams over the plain, 
Roused by the tyrant band, 
Woke all the mighty land, 
Girded for battle, from mountain to main. 


Green be the graves where her martyrs are lying! 
Shroudless and tombless they sunk to their rest,— 
While o’er their ashes the starry fold flying 
Wraps the proud eagle they roused from his nest. 
Borne on her Northern pine, 
Long o’er the foaming brine 
Spread her broad banner to storm and fo sun; 
Heaven keep her ever free, 
: Wide as o’er land and sea 
Floats the fair emblem her heroes have won ! 


A Dying Race. 


BY MARY P. THACHER. 


Why does not some benevolent person organize a so- 
ciety for the protection of plants? Our societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals increase and multiply, 
and the chief apostle of the cause is constantly on the 
war-path, ubiquitous, irrepressible, a terror to evil-doers. 
But the children of the soil which live, move, and have 
their being in so many bright and beautiful forms, suf- 
fer almost unnoticed. They perish by violence, or are 
banished from their peaceful haunts by bold and grasp- 
ing foreigners, as our native song-birds are driven away 
by the saucy little English sparrows. Yet these friends 
of mankind are lineal descendants of the very oldest 
families, and have such intimate relations with the ani- 
mal kingdom that it is impossible, in their lowest forms, 
to distinguish the plant from the animal. To be sure 
the trees, which are so needlessly sacrificed all about 
us, find some able champions, and it is cheering to 
know that the planting of forests is encouraged at the 
West by the local governments. But do we realize how 
rapidly our wild flowers are disappearing, frightened 
away by the encroaches of man? ‘The flora of some 
parts of the West has almost entirely changed within a 
few years. Weeds and vagabond plants from the East- 
ern States, those “ gypsies of the vegetable world,” have 
crowded out the native growth ; and one who now goes 
West, having heard much of the blossoming prairie, is apt 
to vote it alla delusion and asnare. The increasing love 
and cultivation of flowers is a good sign of the times ; 
but what garden flower can eclipse in beauty the fra- 
grant clusters of Swamp Pink, or Azalea, the brilliant 
Cardinal Flower, the dainty Lady’s Slipper, the droop- 
ing Arethusa, or the Painted Trillium? Every year 
these fair harbingers of Spring grow scarcer and scarcer. 
We cut down the woods which shelter them ; we tram- 
ple them down, invade their sanctuaries, and let in the 
glaring light of day upon the sweet seclusion of their 
lives. Thus they retreat farther and farther from the 
abodes of man ; or when they still lovingly linger about 
their old haunts, meekly crying “all we want is to be let 
alone,” we give them no peace. We either pick the 
blossoms so thoroughly that they have no opportunity to 
propagate themselves by seed, or gather them so care- 
lessly that the very roots come up in our hands. The 
Trailing Arbutus has been actually exterminated in 
many parts of New England by being pulled up in this 
reckless way. ‘The beautiful “ Hartford Fern,” as it is 
popularly called, is threatened by a similar fate. This 
is one of the few species of climbing fern, and the only 
one found in the United States. But though it is so 
rare, and grows in only a few localities, it is brought in 
large quantities to Boston every fall and sold in bunches, 
roots:and all, at the street corners. Indeed, there is such 
a furore now for pressing and transplanting ferns that 
many of the more common kinds are growing rare. A 
striking illustration of the wild-flower’s readiness to re- 
sent familiarity is furnished by that curious plant, the 
Indian Pipe. It lifts its clusters of waxy stems, 
crowned with the pale, nodding flowers, from the rich 
soil of deep, dark woods; but if handled, no matter 
how charily, its hue changes to a deep black. 

Yet what happiness to discover the haunts of these 
untrained beauties! Ah, those poor unfortunates who 
only see the May flowers tied up in stiff little bunches 
in our city streets, know nothing about it. Then, too, 
wild-flowers are graceful ornaments for the house, and 
in early Spring nothing can be more charming than a 


dish of Violets, Hepaticas, and Anemones, grouped 
with moss about the stems, as if growing in the water. 
But better “love the wood-rose and leave it on its stalk,” 
than rob the woods and fields forever of their short- 
lived glory. On the border of some dense woods upon 
the coast of Maine I once discovered a large clump of 
Rhododendrons, a shrub hitherto unknown in that re- 
gion, all in full bloom. With the air of a second Co- 
lumbus, I carried home great branches of the magnifi- 
cent flowers and divided them among my friends, far 
and wide. From that day my treasures were doomed. 
Enthusiastic women, arming themselves with trowels 
and knives, made repeated pilgrimages to the spot, and 
transported the plants to their gardens, where they in- 
variably pined away and died Ina short time only a 
few poor shrubs were left, and they, robbed of their 
glory, indignantly refused to blossom more, A patch 
of Harebells, those “ bonny blue bells” of Scotland, 
was afterward ruined in the same way ; and a certain 
sunny hillside, which the melting snow once left fairly 
blue with Hepaticas, has been despoiled in like manner. 
And now if I know where the Mayflower hides its pink 
buds, or the Maiden-hair spreads its delicate green, I 
dare not breathe the secret to my dearest friend. I 
pursue the most roundabout paths to reach the charmed 
spot, watching, like a guilty thing, lest my steps should 
be dogged. And when people say: “O how lovely! 
where did you get it?” I conscientiously direct them so 
that they can never find the place. 

It is true that many wild-flowers, if properly moved, 
bloom and thrive in the garden ; but their charm is 
gone. ‘They not only seem to lose their native modesty 
and grace among the flaunting garden-flowers ; but 
their surroundings, the protecting old trees, the moss- 
grown stumps, the trailing vines, and all the green 
things that run riot in the forest are wanting. And the 
poor, little strangers remind one of Emerson’s captured 
sparrow : 

“He sings the song, but it pleases not now, 
For I did not bring home the river and sky ;— 
He sang to my ear,—they sang to my eye.” 

Now most of our native flowers may be easily coaxed 
back to the woods and groves, and we have many parks 
and shaded pleasure grounds where they will grow lux- 
uriantly. This experiment has been tried with perfect 
success at Bussey Institute, near Boston ; and the beau- 
tiful Bussey forest is gladly carpeting itself with wild 
flowers, as if hoping their fresh innocence will cover up 
the stain upon its guilty heart. Most of these plants 
need nu special preparation of soil, and once started 
take care of themselves. With our own wild flowers 
we can plant many beautiful western species, and even 
those of other lands may be naturalized in our woods. 
The roots or seeds of the best hardy exotics may be 
easily procured, and will thrive in our northern climate 
as well as native plants. Thus our wild or partly culti- 
vated places can be made attractive with very little 
trouble. The exquisite water-lily may be planted in 
bogs and ponds, and on the margins the Marsh Mari- 
golds, the “winking May buds” of Shakespeare, will 
“ope their golden eyes.” While in dryer spots the 
Columbine and Anemones, wild Roses, and Harebells, 
the Bloodroot, Solomon’s Seal, and an endless variety 
of our neglected wood flowers, will take root and make 
the desert places bloom with beauty. 

The prevailing ignorance about even our simplest 
plants is almost incredible. A lady who lived in a ru- 
ral town once declared that none of her gentlemen 
friends knew what a potato-blossom was. This asser- 


tion being treated with scorn, she filled a vase with the 
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blossoms and presented it to her brothers, who had hoed 
potato-hills all their lives, but could not guess what 
these strange flowers were. Not content with this test, 
the same lady actually went to an evening party with 
potato-blossoms in her hair. The pretty purple and 
white flowers were much admired, and nobody suspected 
their ignominious origin. Not long since, a gentleman 
of wealth and taste nursed in his conservatory what he 
supposed a rare plant. Everybody admired the delicate 
green foliage drooping over the pot, but no one could 
tell what it was, till an old farmer, with a hearty laugh, 
revealed the secret It was the common chick-weed ! 

Unfortunately the ancient traditions which throw an 
added charm over so many of the English wild flowers 
we must do without, or take at second-hand. Moreover 
we are not a sentimental people, and we cherish neither 
ruins nor traditions. An Englishman plucks the com- 
mon Dog Rose, and remembers that he holds in his 
hand the military badge of the doomed houses of Lan- 
caster and York. No fragrant romances cluster about 
our own wild roses ; indeed, we are apt to consider our- 
selves fortunate if that fashionable epidemic known as 
“ rose cold ” allows us to gather them at all! The Forget- 
Me-Not, according to Miss Strickland, was first used as 
a parting token by a royal hand, that of a Plantagenet ; 
while the very name of that famous race of kings is 
said to have been taken from the common Broom, the 
Plantagenista, But though no associations with royalty 
endear our native flowers to our democratic hearts, the 
Indians have left us a few legends, and we can make 
the floral histories, myths, and traditions of all other 
lands our own. In our country strolls we shall give a 
second look at the fragrant white clover, if we remem- 
ber it is the far-famed Shamrock of Ireland. The ox- 
eyed daisy, which our maidens call Marguerive, the ab- 
horred whiteweed of the farmer, gains new impor- 
tance in our eyes when we reflect that the European 
daisy was the favorite device of the unhappy Margaret 
of Anjou, and that it was worn in the hair and embroid- 
ered upon the robes of the maids of honor, as our field 
daisy is now worn by modern belles. 

No one disputes the services done by plants to man 
in the way of food, or medicine, or clothing. The be- 
lief in the medicinal virtues of certain herbs is com- 
mon, and there are old women who still make “ diet 
drinks,” prepare yearly conserves of rose leaves, and 
rejoice in elderberry wine ; though the elder bush was 
probably never planted before houses in this country to 
keep off witches, unless in the troublous times of the 
Salem witchcraft! But the good done by the mere 
beauty of the wayside flowers, is not so easily computed. 
Who shall say how many wanderers have been guided 
to heaven by these “stars of earth”? The Boston 
Flower Mission does its best work in bringing the blos- 
soms of the woods and fields, from the Buttercups and 
Violets of early spring to the Asters and Golden Rod 
of autumn, into the close wards of the hospitals. 

The sweet Violets may deck our meadows and the 
Golden Rod hang its rich tassels from the roadside for 
ages tocome. But the shy woodland flowers are melt- 
ing away before the inroads of civilization, like those 
ruder aborigines, the Indians. Before they completely 
vanish, can we not intercept their flight and bid them 
stay? It will cost a little money, a little labor, and 
hardest of all, O countrymen and lovers! a little time. 
But we shall save a dying race ; and lo! future genera- 
tions will rise up and call us blessed. 


— For the study of language I recommend you, above 
all, Demosthenes and Cicero. Take the speech of the 
former for the Crown, that of the latter pro C/uentio, and 
read them with all the attention you are master of. 
Then go through them, giving account to yourself of 
every word, of every phrase. Draw up an argument ; 
try to get a clear view of all the historical circumstances, 


and to arrange them in order. This will give you an 
endless work ; and hence you will learn how little you 


Written Examinations. 
BY MARY M. IDE, 


I. Value of Written Examinations as compared with 
Oral. 

What is an examination, and what is its object? 
Webster defines it as “a careful search, investigation, 
or inquiry, a process prescribed or assigned for testing 
qualifications, as the examination of a student.” 

This is certainly a correct definition, and the object 
of an examination in schools is to ascertain the real or 
comp.rative scholarship of pupils. The best kind of 
an examination then, is the kind which will most easily 
and effectually accomplish this object. In most schools 
the promotion of a pupil from one class to another de- 
pends more or less upon the results of his examinations 
in his various studies, and upon these also depends his 
rank in his own class. 

Now, it is very evident that an examination to be a 
perfect test of comparative scholarship, must be so con- 
ducted that every pupil be required to answer the same 
set of questions. This might be done, it is true, in an 
oral examination, but as each pupil would have to be 
taken alone, it would require so much time as to render 
it altogether impracticable. 

An examination, to be a thorough test of what a pupil 
has acquired of a study, must be somewhat exhaust- 
ive, z. ¢. it must be of sufficient length to touch upon all 
the principal topics of the study he has been pursuing, 
and show whether or not he has a good general knowl- 
edge of it. This might be done, it is true, in an oral 
examination, but the time it must occupy would forbid 
it ; for to answer such a set of questions would take 
certainly an hour ; in a class of twenty this would re- 
quire twenty hours, and weeks would be necessary to 
thus examine a large school in all its various branches. 
But suppose we attempt an oral examination of this 
same class of twenty, in the way usually adopted We 
will give them an hour and a half for the examination, 
which is more time than is usually allowed. Each pu- 
pil recites on a different topic. Ninety minutes for 
twenty pupils gives each four and a half minutes. Can 
“a careful search, investigation, or inquiry” be made in 
this length of time, into what a pupil has learned in ten 
weeks or more? He may have received the only topic 
with which he is familiar, and he may have received the 
only one of which he knows nothing. Such an examina- 
tion is no accurate test of scholarship, and to consider it 
such is to reason by induction from premises altogether 
insufficient. 

Then, too, it is impossible to make out a list of topics 
all of equal difficulty. A teacher may try to do this, 
but he knows he does not succeed, and so, if the pupils 
all recite correctly, each his own topic, they have not 
all been put to the same test, and do not deserve the 
same commendation. Another objection to oral ex- 
aminations is, that there are many pupils who are faith- 
ful but slow, and if questioned upon anything which 
they have not prepared expressly for the occasion, they 
need a little time to think before answering. Such pu- 
pils pass at an oral examination, as being much poorer 
than they really are. 

Then there are other pupils, and these are sometimes 
among the very best in the class, who are so timid that 
the presence of strangers (as even the committee are 
too apt to be) embarrasses them. They seem fright- 
ened at the sound of their own voices, when they at- 
tempt to speak, and never do themselves justice at an 
oral examination. 

Then there is another class of pupils—the poor, dull 
ones. Nature has given them but one talent, and but 
little should be required of them. An oral examina- 
tion may give them as good an opportunity to do them- 
selves justice as it does other pupils, but there is no 
reason why their dullness should be shown up to the 
public, and oral examinations are generally public. 

There is still another and most aggravating class of 


can, and consequently do yet know.—Miebhur. 


pupils, the “guessers.” These become very apt in 


reading the expressions and inflections of their teachers, 
and can sometimes even catch those of the committee 
themselves. They idle and guess the term away, and 
though often reproved and even snubbed by their teach- 
ers, are generally very prompt to answer the questions 
of strangers. They make up in assurance what they 
lack in knowledge, and sometimes look so bright and 
guess so well on examination day, that they get much 
credit they do not deserve. 

When this class of pupils pass along into college life, 
as they sometimes do, strange as it may seem, they are 
noted for getting along on “cheek” as it is then called, 
and as a rule, “cheek” prefers trusting to the inspira- 
tion of the moment, and is much opposed to written ex- 
aminations. 

Another objection to an oral examination is, that it 
presents a temptation to the teacher when he has the 
management of it entirely in his own hands. The com- 
mittee often say to the teachers, “ You may conduct the 
examination, we will listen.” Nowno teacher can have 
a class through a term of ordinary length without learn- 
ing pretty well the capacity of each pupil init. He 
knows what this one can do, and what that one cannot do. 
A “still, small voice” will whisper that John explained 
square root perfectly, that James will work out a long 
problem, but cannot explain a theory ; that William must 
have something very easy, or he will do nothing at all ; 
and, perhaps. too, William’s father is present, and is 
minister, or wealthy, or committee, or somebody else of 
account 

I once knew a teacher of an intermediate school 
whose examinations were always a perfect success. 
The committee smiled approvingly on the teacher, 
and the parents smiled approvingly on their children. 

I understood it, when a little girl said to me after 
the examination: “ Don’t you think! I had Africa 
to-day, and I’d recited it every day this week and knew 
it best of anything.” The child regarded it as a won- 
derful coincidence, and I did not enlighten her ; but I 
was myself enlightened. 

This was an extreme case. I believe the majority of 
teachers who have oral examinations try to make them 
as fair as possible ; yet can any of us, at such times en- 
tirely forget who are the best and who the poorest pu- 
pils in the class? I do not say that any one of us 
teachers ever allowed himself in his questionings thus 
to “ temper the wind to the shorn lamb” ; all I do wish to 
say is, that a written examination does away with even 
the possibility of such a temptation. 

I know that this may also be said of an oral exam- 
ination when the topics are written, and each pupil 
draws one; but aside from this, and the consideration 
that each pupil, except the first one who writes, has more 
or less time to think of his subject ; this way is open 
to all the objections against oral examinations generally. 
Another objection still, to an oral examination (and I 
mean a public one ; the usual kind), is, that it does not 
spare at all the feelings of the teacher. Though this 
reason weighs heavily with me, I advance it with cau- 
tion, knowing that there are in the teacher’s profession, 
as in all others, a few rare beings who are superior to 
weakness of any kind, and are entirely above caring 
for the opinions of others ; but that some one has suf- 
fered I know, as the public oral examination has been 
termed the “teacher’s inquisition.” Teachers are but 
human, and the great majority of them have the feel- 
ing, or weakness it may be, of shrinking from having 
their own faults, or those of their pupils, which they 
know will be attributed to them, shown up to the public 
gaze. The teacher knows that those present cannot 
know all the circumstances of each case, but he cannot 
help himself. He cannot explain: “ This one is so dull 
it was impossible to make him learn. I have remon- 
strated and tried my best with another, but he is thor- 
oughly indolent, A third is so embarrassed that he 
does not do nihself justice,” and so on. Suppose a 
teacher should tvy to shield himself from unjust censure 
in this way. What effect would it have? Simply an 
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incredulous smile on the lips of his hearers. So the 
teacher has to endure in silence ; and to a sensitive, con- 
scientious teacher, one who is not full of wisdom and 
_xperience, and self-esteem, this is no small thing to en- 
dure. It is a pleasure to have the few brilliant schol- 
ars, who are always self possessed, questioned by oth- 
ers; but when one of the dull ones, or, still worse, one 
of the guessers, gets on the stand to be questioned by 
the committee, the teacher can only agonize in spirit 
while the absurd answers are coming, and say to him- 
self: “Oh, I do hope they will not think | ever taught 
him any such thing as that.” I once had one of these 
guessers at an oral examination attempt to answer ques- 
tions upon a subject which had never been touched 
upon in the class beyond the point to which it had ad- 
vanced. I informed the committee of his mistake, but 
the pupil seemed as much surprised as the committee 
Trusting entirely to his natural talents, he felt himself 
equal to anything, and probably could have answered 
questions on that topic about as well as on any other. 

I acknowledge that the failure of idlers and cheeky 
ones at an oral examination is but just, and would seem 
desirable if they either suffered or derived any benefit 
from it ; but as a rule they favor oral examinations be- 
cause they can trust in /wck, in which they are accus- 
tomed to trust. 

I have known of a teacher’s saying that he rejoiced 
in public oral examinations, because he could then show 
up and cu¢ the negligent pupils ; but he who does this 
cuts with a two-edged sword, and wounds his own rep- 


utation with that of his pupil. 
(To be continued.) 


P otestant Schools in Italy. 


BY REV. W. S. ALEXANDER. 


While the schools of Italy were under the control of 
the Roman priesthood, and were used simply to perpet- 
uate the power of the Romish Church, separate schools 
for Protestant children were a necessity. The instruction 
gained in priestly schools was of small account, and the 
influence and discipline in favor of the Catholic Church 
was of the most arbitrary kind. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Protestant Churches, which were spring- 
ing up in many parts of Italy, established parochial 
schools and committed them to the direction and 
supervision of the Evangelists. These schools have ac- 
complished a good work, whose influence will be felt in 
the religious development of Italy. They are still do- 
ing an important work. Their mission is nt yet ful- 
filled. In the judgment of many devoted friends of 
Protestantism in Italy there should be a limit to the es- 
tablishment of these parochial schools. Where no good 
municipal school exists properly supported by public 
funds and made accessible to all classes, or where these 
schools are in any degree under the supervision of the 
Roman priesthood, let the Protestant churches set up 
schools of their own, in which the religious culture of 
the children will be cared for, or at least where the chil- 
dren will be safe from the influence and false teaching 
of the priesthood. But where the cities or towns in 
their corporate character have established and continue 
to maintain schools of approved excellence, and of un- 
sectarian character, let them be encouraged and sup- 
ported by all classes. We would not advise the setting 
up of sectarian schools in America: why should we 
abroad ? The common school system is one of the 
mightiest bulwarks of liberty and religion in our own 
Country. So it will become in the countries of the Old 
World, if aided by the sympathy and support of all 
classes. Moreover, I happen to know from personal 
observation, that the municipal schools of Rome, Flor- 
ence, Milan, and Turin are infinitely better than the 
best church school in the kingdom of Italy. 

Take Rome for an example: The schools are under 
government control. The minister of public instruc- 
tion has a supreme voice in their direction. The course 
of study is arranged after the most approved modern 


methods. The discipline is well-nigh perfect, and the 
schools are as free from priestly interference as are the 
schools of Boston, and they are free to the children of 
the poor as well as the rich. Why then should the 
feeble Protestant Churches of Rome maintain separate 
schools for the children of their families, attended, as 
such a policy must be, by great expense, and necessitat- 
ing frequent and urgent appeals to philanthropists and 
Christians in America and England? 

Many of these Protestant schools are worthy of a 
visit, and they cannot fail to excite the deepest interest 
in all who are watching the moral growth and develop- 
ment of this interesting country. 

Upon one occasion I went into the Waldensian 
school in Rome. The principal was a bright, genial, 
intellectual man of about 30 years of age. He was ed- 
ucated up in the vallies of Piedmont, at the Waldensian 
College in Latour. He was watchful and faithful. The 
children, distributed in different rooms according to 
scholarship, evinced keen interest in their studies, 
and their record showed that they had made commend- 
able progress during the year. The weariness of study 
was often relieved by the singing of religious songs, 
and sometimes by calisthenic exercises. 

I remember pleasantly the public exercises at the close 
of the Free Church School in Rome. The young Evan- 
gelist Conti was the moving spirit on the occasion. With 
animation and ability he conducted the musical part of 
the feast, and with aptness and skill called off the dif- 
ferent parts of the programme. The beautiful Italian 
children were dressed in gala costume, and every move- 
ment and feature showed how truly and enthusiastically 
they entered into the scene. The two results attained 
were thoroughness of instruction in the studies of the 
year, in which they would compare well with our Amer- 
ican common schools, and a wise blending of religious 
teaching which cannot fail to affect the entire history of 
this interesting throng of children. 

And so God is working out his plans of good for 
Italy through the agency of schools and churches, and 
we believe in the application to this Protestant move- 
ment in Italy, of the good old State motto of Connec- 


ticut: “ HE WHO HAS PLANTED WILL SUSTAIN.” 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 


The Girls Again. 


In the JouRNAL oF Epucation for April 3d, M. C. 
Fairman, under the title of “A Word for the Girls,” 
gives a sly but not very gentle hint at ladies’ attire, es- 
pecially that pretty little vice which is employed to give 
tenuity to the figure,— yclept the corset. Whether a 
journal devoted to educational matters is a suitable 
place to discuss either dress or hygiene, it remains a 
fact that the average size of lady-teachers’ waists is 
smaller than of any other class of women who earn 
their daily bread, not excepting dress-makers, whose de- 
light it is to fit dresses only over tight and smoothly set- 
ting stays. 

The example of tight-lacing set by the teacher is 
readily followed by the pupil; denunciations of the 
corset and anathemas against fine figures have little ef- 
fect on pupils, who generally suppose that Miss Cross- 
sticks only derides a fine figure because she does not 
possess one herself, and is jealous of those who do. 
A teacher can do injury if she encourages the perni- 
cious practice by precept and example ; matrons of 
boarding-schools where tight-lacing is compulsory, as it 
was formerly in a school near Zanesville, Ohio, do still 
greater injury ; but in all efforts to prevent and dis- 
courage it their powers are very small. Mothers enforce 
it, young lady friends advise it, gentlemen frequently 
encourage it, and it cannot be denied that society favors it. 

What is to be done? Are we teachers powerless to 
resist it? Prevention is better than cure, but where 
the former fails, a wise physician will not hesitate to try 
the latter. Von est dubium quin, young ladies in a ma- 
jority of cases will lace, but the evil effects of lacing 


can be partially prevented by suitable exercise, diet, and 

care for the general health. The young Prussian and 

Austrian soldier laces tighter than his sweetheart, and 

the army that marched victoriously into Paris contained a 
much larger proportion of tapering waists than did the van- 
quished army. Many a city belle has envied the figure 
of a West Point cadet, yet the severe compression of the 
waist which has given the cadet his hollow back, and the 
Prussian officer his wasp-like waist, have been attended 
with none of the deplorable consequences that the 
school-girl suffers, when equally squeezed. Why this dif- 
ference ? I answer, exercise / We, who have lived long 
with our eyes open, have known strong, healthy women, 
mothers of healthy offspring. who in youth, and far 
into life, drew the corset-string with no small degree of 
tension. Mary Somerville, one of the few women whose 
biographies are worth printing, a giant in intellect, and 
not feeble in body, tells of the severe lacing that she 
was compelled to submit to when a girl. Queen Eliza- 
beth and the Medici family did not fall victims to their 
cruel stays, as many belles do now. Encourage exercise, 
make it compulsory, if practicable, build gymnasia for 
girls, inspire your little girls with a love of out-door life, 
make romps and tom-boys of them before they are old 
enough to wear corsets, and their vigorous habits may 
prevent their acquiring a taste for tight clothing, or, if 
not, will almost neutralize the injury that corsets would 
inflict on more sedentary persons. This course we be- 
lieve will prove more effective than any attempt at ban- 
ishing the corset; just as intemperance yields more 
readily to counter-excitement or amusement than to 
prohibitory.laws. There is a certain fascination in the 
elegantly-made corsets exposed for sale on every street, 
and pictured in every paper, which may be compared to 
the power which the glass exerts over the toper ; judg- 
ment, reason, sense, falter and are overpowered. The 
first sensations, as the strings tighten, are pleasant ; the 

mirror flatters the vanity of the sufferer ; she draws them 
a little tighter ; then her dress-maker purposely makes 
her new silk just a little too small, and her vanity for- 
bids her letting out the seams ; her friends praise the 
“set” of her new dress, nature soon yields obedience, 
and discomfort soon vanishes. A fresh attack is made 
with each new dress until at length the habit has be- 
come so firmly fixed that the victim cannot break it if 
she would. Do not vent your wrath on her sinful head, 
but help her to reform. Do not tell her that exercise 
will injure her form, or she will resist it. But make ex- 
ercise a pleasure, draw her into it before she knows it ; 
but best of all, draw her into it, as teachers best can, 
before the habit has become fixed, before it has been 
formed at all. Let our pupils see that we are not afraid 
to throw aside our corsets and join them for a half-hour 
at dumb-bells, or clubs, and we shall be better and 
healthier for it as well as they. Let those lace who 
will, provided they take enough exercise to preserve the 
bloom on the cheek and a good appetite. 

EXPERIENCE. 


Composition Writing. 


I am about ready to admit that how we acquire the 
power of expressing our thoughts in writing is “one of 
the things which nobody can find out.” The most per- 
fect “ course of language and composition lessons,” most 
strictly obeyed, will not make a writer. I never have 
hit upon what I judged was just “ the thing” to develop 
the power in my classes, but that I soon found I was 
working away at only one corner of the building, and 
that I must transfer my scaffolding and forces to other 
parts. I have not met the man who could give a clear 
account of just how he had attained facility in composi- 
tion. Probably we can all recount most of the distinct 
steps by which we mastered Arithmetic and Geography ; 
we may remember when we learned where to place pe- 
riods, semi-colons, and capitals—if, indeed, we have 
learned where to place the latter; but I hardly think 


one of us can recall any process or plan which we can 
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quired what degree of writing power we may possess. 
Somehow or other it seems to have come to us, just as 
the tree grows leaving no indications from whence its 
material was drawn. And yet there are teachers and 
authors who live in the happy delusion that they have 
discovered the secret by which the power may be im- 
parted, or at least that they have the only plan worthy 
of attention. 

A good composition is the resultant of forces too nu- 
merous and variable to make it possible to reach all the 
components by one process. Prepare and till our arti- 
ficial soil as carefully as we can, it may nourish, but it 
alone will not produce the perfect fruit. There are ele- 
ments needed which cannot be supplied artificially ; or, 
at least, which no direct school training and drilling in 
that line can furnish. School work on this subject is in- 
valuable ; but it is futile to depend upon any one system 
to impart the power of expression ; and especially to 
depend upon a system dealing mainly in details. 

A great amount of what we may accomplish in teach- 
ing composition is to be achieved largely, not by aiming 
directly at the essay-product, but in other directions. 

1. We must have the power to speak our mother- 
tongue, before we can with any advantage attempt to 
write it. Many a teacher, at the requisition of superin- 
tendent or course of study, is wasting her strength over 
compositions and their correction, while the thing her 
pupils most need is to learn how to talk _I do not say 
that their written productions will not be superior to 
their ordinary conversation ; but surly their writing will 
never be above the power, the possibilities of their con- 
versation. It is the Aower of employing correct lan- 
guage, not merely the habit of doing so, which many pupils 
want, who are now trying to rake up what will pass for 

a composition, and which will prove but a spurious and 
worthless target upon which the teacher is to squander 
her marks and remarks. Let conversation first be at- 
tended to ; the clear expression of clear ideas orally. 

2. There is little use in trying to write before we can 
read. I do not mean to read orally ; but to read truly 
mentally ; to grasp the author’s idea firmly ; to see what 
is implied as well as what is stated. I believe this is a 
rare power among average adults ; I am sure few teach- 
ers realize how rare it is among children. It takes 
more than ordinary probing to find the weakness ; but 
it is there, and in nine cases out of ten will account for 
the vague ideas our pupils possess, and for their nerve- 
less, milk-and-water essays. The power to read is ab- 
solutely essential before any sensible writing can be 
done. Still many of us have to require compositions 
from pupils who cannot yet penetrate beneath the thin- 
nest crust of another’s language, and to spend our 
strength upon faults in detail which might be corrected 
in general by teaching our class how to read, instead of 
vainly trying to teach them how to compose. 

It is true that talking, reading, and composing react 
upon each other. An exercise in composition must do 
a little for the powers of talking and reading. But the 
order of evolution which I have given is so natural and 
effective that it is absurd to act regularly upon any 
other. Water may be warmed when the heat strikes it 
from above, but how much better it is to act upon na- 
ture’s suggestion, and apply the heat underneath. Com- 
position-writing is the burdensome thing it is because 
we labor so hard upon the superstructure, while the 
proper foundations have not been laid. It has been said 
that reading (oral) is the blossoming of all culture. 
The remark is equal true of composition. The only 
way to get a perfect blossom is to attend to the tree 
from the root up. A comparatively slight amount of 
labor is requisite upon the top. 

In no place is it so true, as in this greatly abhorred 
but very important part of education, that “the farthest 
way round is the shortest way home.” I think it also 
proves to be by far the pleasantest way home. ? 


— Courts are the worst of all schools to teach good manners, 


The Holtz Electrical Machine. 


This machine derives its name from its inventor, a 
gentleman residing in Berlin. It is greatly superior to 
the frictional machine, both in quantity and intensity of 
electricity developed ; and as it is now sold at a price 
not much exceeding that of the old frictional plate ma- 
chine, it is fast superseding that piece of apparatus. In 
response to the request of teachers engaged in impart- 
ing instruction in electricity, we are enabled, through 
the kindness of E. S. Ritchie & Sons, to publish a 
beautiful cut, representing the Holtz machine. 


Ritchie’s Patent Holtz Machine. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE MACHINE. 

In its simplest form. the Holtz machine consists es- 
sentially of the following parts :— 

1. A thin, circular plate of non-conducting material 
(glass or vulcanite) mounted on a horizontal axle, which 
may be put in rapid rotation by means of a crank, pul- 
leys, and belts. In the cut before us this axle is sus- 
tained by a stout glass plate, which is itself supported 
by mahogany posts on a metal frame ; and the revolving 
plate is the smaller of the two circular plates, situated 
next to the observer. 

2. Two semi-conducting bodies held very near the 
backside of the revolving plate, on opposite sides of the 
axle. These bodies, whose shape varies in instruments 
of different makers, are called “ sectors.” “ armatures,” or 
“inducers.” They are made of paper; and to keep 
them insulated and in the proper position they are pasted 
on athin stationary sheet of glass, called the “sector 
plate,” set parallel with the revolving plate, and very 
near to it. This sector plate has two openings of 
some size cut in it, called the “ windows,” each situated 
at one extremity of an “inducer.” Into each of these 
“windows” projects a “tongue” of paper, the right- 
hand one upwards, and the left-hand one downwards. 
Each “tongue” is simply a continuation of one of the 
“inducers.” Ritchie prefers to use a row of pins in 
place of a paper tongue. In the cut before us the fixed 
“sector plate’ is the larger of the two circular plates, 
situated back of the revolving plate, and farthest away 
from the observer, sustained by two small bars attached 
to the supporting-plate, and having a third bearing on 
the base. The “inducers” (represented in darker 
shading) and the “windows” are seen through the 
revolving plate, and a portion of them also through the 
stout glass supporting-plate. 

3. Two metallic conductors, resting on thoroughly 
insulating supports. Each conductor must be provided 
with a “collector,” or “comb,” whose line of sharp me- 
tallic points must be presented to the front side of the 
revolving plate, opposite one of the “inducers,” near 
the “tongue ” and “ window.” One or both of the con- 
ductors should have sliding metallic rods, with balls 
and insulating handles, to allow the conductors to be 
brought in contact, or separated, at the pleasure of the 
operator. In the cut before us there is one such sliding 
rod ; and the conductors are attached to the glass sup- 
porting-plate. The two “combs” are shown, though 


the teeth, which run through the stout glass supporting- 


plate, are necessarily hidden by the rods to which they 
are attached 
The parts described above are all that are essential 


to the action of the machine. It is found in practice, 
however. that the performance of the machine is much 


improved, both as to certainty and energy, by a metallic 
rod, armed with “combs,” called the “ cross-bar,” or 
“cross-comb.” It is fixed in front of the revolving plate, 
and presents a row of points opposite each “ inducer,” 
at the extremity of the inducer farthest removed from 
the comb of the conductor. Each conductor may also 
be connected with the inside of a Leyden jar, and thus 
the power of the Leyden jar is added to that of the 
machine. Both of these improvements are shown in the 
above engraving ; but in order to make the explanation 
as simple as possible, we omit further reference to them 
for the present. 
THEORY OF ITS ACTION. 


In order to start the machine, the two conductors are 


_|brought in contact, or quite near each other, the revolv- 


ing plate is set in motion in such a direction that the left 
of the plate shall move upwards, and a pretty strongly 
electrified body is held behind one of the inducers, at 
one of the windows, on the backside of the sector plate. 

Suppose a piece of vulcanite to be rubbed with cat- 
skin, and held on the backside of the machine, opposite 
the comb of the left-hand conductor. It will act upon 
the inducer, or paper sector; but, through the re- 
volving plate (which is a di-electric), the negative vul- 
canite will also act, inductively, upon the comb, and 
positive electricity will be drawn to its points, while neg- 
ative electricity will be driven to the points of the other 
comb. From the well-known action of points, the elec- 
tricity accumulating in them will stream over to the re- 
volving plate and be carried away by its rotation. The 
upper half of the plate thus becomes electrified positively : 
and the /ower half, negatively. 

The positive electricity of the upper portion coming 
opposite the tongue of the right-hand inducer, draws 
out negative electricity, and that inducer becomes 
charged positively. A further supply of positive elec- 
tricity arriving on the plate is carried between this pos- 
itive inducer and the comb of the right-hand conductor. 
It is here acted on by two forces,—the repulsion of the 
positive electricity in the right-hand inducer, and the at- 
traction of the negative induction opposite the left-hand 
inducer. It therefore leaves the plate, enters the points 
of the right-hand conductor, flows back to the left-hand 
conductor, and once more pours out upon the revolving 
plate. If we now remove the electrified vulcanite 
which started the action, the opposite current may be 
explained in precisely the same way, exchanging the 
terms positive and negative, upper and lower, right and 
left. Under the conditions named, the positive current 
constantly goes from the right-hand conductor to the 
left, and thence around on the upper half of the plate ; 
the negative current goes from the left-hand conductor 
to the right, and thence around on the low r half of the 
plate. The right-hand conductor therefore becomes 
the positive pole ; and the left-hand, the negative one. 
Of course the poles will be reversed if, in starting, a 
positive body be used instead of the vulcanite, at the 
same place, or if the vulcanite be placed opposite the 
right-hand comb. 

Let us now separate the poles. The tension on each 
conductor increasing, the tension on the revolving plate 
also increases; hence each inducer becomes more 
highly charged, and reacts with greater energy, to force 
over the electricity. There is therefore no limit to the 
tension, except that offered by the insulation of the op- 
positely electrified parts of the machine from each 
other. In order to obtain a distinct, strong spark, the 


Leyden jars, or condensers” should be used. The 
greatest length of spark thus attained is usually 
somewhat less than the radius of the revolving plate ; 
but, in favorable states of the atmosphere, the 24-inch 
Ritchplate has been known to give a 13-inch-spark. 


We may call the Holtz machine a double-action elec- 
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trophorus. Each inducer, after it is once fully charged, 
remains in the same electrical condition (the right-hand 
one positive and the left-hand one negative, under the 
conditions above named), its tongue seeming to act as 
a point only so far as to supply the leakage, and keep 
it up to the required tension. When the tension is 
high, however, the machine sometimes discharges itself, 
or changes its poles. 
ACTION OF THE CROSS-BAR. 

The left-hand inducer, as explained above, is nega- 
tively charged. It draws positive electricity from the 
points of the cross-bar, making the upper part of the 
plate more positive ; and drives negative electricity to 
the other end of the bar, making the lower part of the 
plate more negative. The right-hand inducer acts in a 


similar manner. 
OTHER FORMS. 


Machines are also made with four, six, or any even 
number of inducers, and a corresponding number of 
combs The alternate combs must be united by metal- 
lic rods, and the two sets connected respectively with the 
positive and negative conductors. Each alternate in- 
ducer will have electricity of the same sign, and the re- 
volving plate will be divided into as many sectors, differ 
ently charged, as there are inducers. The foregoing 
explanation then applies to each pair. 


M. Moucuez, the chief of the St. Paul French Tran- 
sit party, gave before the Academy of Sciences, of Paris, 
at its sitting of the 15th ult., the first part of his report. 
M. Velin, the naturalist of the expedition, brought with 
him to Paris three living, and a number of preserved 
specimens of all the species of the existing fauna, which 
is almost entirely marine. No landing could be effected 
on Amsterdam Island. St. Paul and Amsterdam can- 
not be regarded as the remains of a shattered conti- 
nent, but from their appearance and geological connec- 
tion must have been elevated from the bottom of the 
ocean by individual volcanic eruptions. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Teaching Algebra. 


We desire to say a few words in relation to teaching 
Algebra. |The particular point we wish to make is that, 
as we believe, many teachers make a serious mistake in 
overlooking the real difficulty of the student, and spend 
their time and strength on matters of secondary impor- 
tance. ‘This opinion is f rmed from an experience of 
ten years in examining students for admission to col- 
lege, and in attempting to teach them Mathematics 
after they have entered. From this experience we are 
compelled to believe that the /amguage of Algebra is too 
little taught. The teacher, doubtless, thinks that if a 
student has some general idea of the meaning and use 
of the algebraic signs and symbols, he may then go on 
to the “more important” (?) part of the book, and as he 
will be constantly using these signs, he must become 
familiar with their use and learn to understand their 
meaning. ‘This may seem reasonable, but experience 
does not warrant the expectation, and we are fully con- 
vinced that if teachers would spend double the time in 
practice calculated to illustrate the language of Algebra, 
such as the manipulation of quantities expressed alge- 
braically by the various processes of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division, involution, evolution, re- 
duction, and last, but by no means least, the substitu- 
tion of numerical values for letters in algebraic formu- 
le, they would gain the time twice over in later work. 
In this matter our text-books are at fault in giving too 
few exercises, particularly in reduction of complex ex- 
Pression, and in substitution ; but every teacher can pro- 
vide such exercises for himself, and should not fail to 
do so, 

As a good illustration of the importance of correctly 
understanding the language of Algebra, we may take 
the signs + and —, of which our books generally 
give an inadequate and frequently an incorrect idea. 
As evidence of this we may mention, the general belief 


that every quantity is either positive or negative intrin- 
sically ; the usual method of showing that the product 
of two negative factors is positive ; the difficulty of un- 
derstanding the negative sign when used with an ex- 
ponent ; and the reversal of the “rule of signs” in the 
product of imaginary factors. To get a clear concep- 
tion of the force of these signs the student must first un- 
derstand that they have no reference to the magnitude 
of a quantity, but only to the direction in which it is 
taken. This involves an examination of the relation of 
direction to quantity. It will be seen that the direction 
of a quantity need not be considered ; that is, it is not 
inseparable from the quantity. The measure or magni- 
‘ude of a quantity may be the sole object of inquiry, 
in which case the answer to the question will contain 
only that, and will have neither of the directive signs 
+ or —. For example, we ask the distance between 
Lowell and Boston, and when we are told that it is 25 
miles we ate fully answered. It is neither +-25 nor 
—25, since the direction is not considered. Moreover 
if the answer should be given as + 25, it would mean 
nothing more than simply 25. But if the question be 
how far one place is east of another, then a sign belongs 
to the answer. And lines are not the only quantities 
to which direction may belong. Money may pass / 
us or from us ; time may be reckoned future or past, ¢. ¢. 
Jorward or backward ; changes of thermometer or bar- 
ometer may be wf or down ; and all quantities may be 
added or subtracted, ¢. ¢. put in or taken out of a sum. 
In some of these cases the word ‘ direction’ may seem to 
be used figuratively, but we think it can easily be ap- 
plied to all quantites with no great stretch of the imag- 
ination, and there is great advantage in reducing all the 
reversals of quantities to one idea, like this of direction ; 
yet those who prefer can omit the use of this word, and 
speak only of the reversal without stating in what re- 
spect the quantity is reversed. 

The two opposite directions in which a quantity may 
be used are called positive and negative, and when the 
direction as well as the measure of a quantity is under 
consideration, the proper sign to indicate the direction 
must be used. But it would be an erroneous, as well as 
inadequate, explanation of the use of these signs to say 
that -+- indicates the positive, and — the negative di- 
rection. While it would explain the use of the positive 
sign, the negative sign requires a reversal of direction. 
In military phrase the sign + may be represented by 
the command, “ Forward /” and may be repeated any 
number of times without changing the direction of the 
march, while the sign — isthe command, “ Right about 
face !” and will reverse the direction every time it is re- 
peated. So whatever number of positive signs precede 
a quantity, they only reiterate the assertion that it is to 
be taken in that direction which we have agreed to call 
positive ; but each and every negative sign reverses the 
direction. Hence the final direction in which a quantity 
will be left will depend on the number of reversals, an 
even number leaving it positive, and an odd number 
negative ; andit is not a ¢hing to be proved, as is so often 
attempted, that two negative factors give a positive pro- 
duct. When we speak of multiplying —a by —é we 
mean that the quantities @ and 4 are to be combined as 
factors in a product, and the sign of each applied to 
that product. This will give two reversals of the pro- 
duct, and it does not require proof that two reversals 
must be equivalent to none at all. And whatever the 
number of factors in the product, it is evident that each 
pair of negative factors will be equivalent in sign to a 
positive ; hence if the number of negative factors is 
even, the product will be positive, and if odd, negative. 
The same principle applied to imaginary factors will 
to determine the sign of the product without resorting 
the expedient of reversing the “rule of signs.” If we 
have V —a, VW —3, — Vv. z and — Vz to multiply we 
shall have, multiplying without regarding the signs, 
“/cicd. If now we count the negative signs we shall 
find three, each of those under a radical being counted 
as only '¢ a sign, the radical indicating the }¢ power 


of whatever it covers whether quantity or sign. The 
umber of signs being odd, the product will be 
—% ied. But suppose the last factor had been 
—/—@; we then find 3/¢ negative signs, and our 
rule will not apply, since we have neither an odd, 
nor an even, but a fractional number of negative 
signs. We may, however, reject the pairs of negative 
signs (each pair being eqnivalent to + ), and throw- 
ing out all the pairs we have left 1'¢ to be ap- 
plied to the product, thus —/—aézd Make the 
last factor / —7, and the negative signs number only 
2'¢, and only ‘¢ a negative sign belongs to the pro- 
duct, thus V —aied. The “rule of signs,” then, which 
will apply in all cases, is this: Reject the pairs of nega- 
tive signs, and apply the remainder to the product. 

The negative exponent is also explained in like man- 
ner: that is,on the principle that a negative sign re- 
verses the quantity to which it is prefixed. An exponent 
indicates the number of factors used. But factors can 
be used in two directions ; they can be fut info a pro- 
duct (multiplication), or ¢aken out (division). These 
two opposite directions can properly be indicated by the 
signs +- and — before the exponent. 

This is exceedingly simple, and may seem too simple 
to be made so much of ; but there are two reasons why 
it deserves attention, though very simple: first, because 
everything in Mathematics is simple when thoroughly 
and correctly understood, and therefore it should be our 
aim to make it simple since only then we make it right ; 
and, secondly, because this is one of those “ simple 
things” that ninety-nine hundredths of the students ap- 
plying for admission to at least one of our colleges 
know nothing about ; and if anybody doubts that state- 
ment we will modify it by including the other hundredth, 


Queries. 


From Gro. B. Vost.—Problem III. (p. 105) is obscurely stated. 
What is the mouth of aspiral? Is it a point, line, surface, or 
volume ? 

[Will the proposer of that problem explain ?—Zd.] 


From S. C. G.—(1) What is the true value of the fraction 
when x=1? 
I—x 

Ans.— 4: found by performing the division and then putting 
x=I. 
(2) What is the “rule of thumb”? 
Ans.— Measuring roughly with the thumb, instead of accurately 


with scale. 


From J. D. F.—Why is the Connecticut Rule for the computa- 
tion of interest upon partial payments sometimes more favorable 
to the creditor than the United States Rule? 

[We have not yet got so far as partial payments in our arithmet- 
ical studies. Willsome one who knows, answer.—£d.] 


Problems. 


PROBLEM XX1/V.—Given x* = .2078, to find x. 
S. C. G. 

PROBLEM XXV.—A man having m sons left his property 
by will as follows :—to the first son he gives 1 of the whole; to 
the second } of the remainder plus a dollars; to the third 2 of 
the remainder plus 2a dollars, and so on, the final remainder being 
left to a charitable institution. In the division of the estate it was 
found that the f¢4 son received 4 dollars more than the g# son. 
tiow much did each receive? at 

PROBLEM XXV/.—A grocer has two casks partially filled 
with wine. He pours from the first into the second as much as the 
second contains, then from the second into the first as much as 
the first contains, and so on pouring alternately, from one to the 
other x times, when he finds that there are a gallons in each. How 
much did each contain at first ? 

PROBLEM XXV//.—A man walking through a forest finds 
he can walk in any part of it at the rate of as many miles per hour 
as he is miles distant from the center of the forest. In what curve 
can he walk quickest from a point one mile north of the center to 
a point two miles east of the center? 

PROBLEM XXV///.—What curve rolling on a straight line 
generates a.conic section by the motion of a point in its plane ? 

[The above four problems were received from George B. Vose.] 

THEOREM /.—lf the earth were self-luminous, like the sun, 
the shadow of the moon from the earth, and those of the earth and 
moon from the sun, would have their apexes in the same straight 
line. Prove it. 
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THE claim for a continuance of German as a branch 
of public instruction in the schools of New York is 
urged on the ground that one-fourth of the population 
of the city are Germans, who use the German as their 
daily tongue, and that there are 8,000,000 of German- 
speaking population in the United States, having 300 
publications in their own language. 


THE excitement over the compulsory school law in 
New York seems to have practically died out. Mr. 
Stanton, the Superintendent, has no power to compel 
any but vagrant or truant children to attend school at 
present, as the law recognizes the ability and willing- 
ness of every one to obey it, and penalties for its dis- 
obedience as against employers cannot be enforced until 
next year. The discussion on the subject of compul- 
sory education in the rural districts of England is kept 
up, and it is justly claimed that a wise measure of direct 
compulsion would at least have a fair chance of securing 
the moral support of farmers and parents whose inter- 
ests had been consulted, as well as of educating the 
children. 


THE close of the course of mid-day historica! lectures 
in Boston, by Dr. Lord, furnishes renewed occasion for 
calling attention to the remarkable success which has 
attended the lecturer’s efforts. As we have already said, 
probably no other man in the country could call to- 
gether such large, intelligent, and cultured audiences at 
the noon hour, for so many successive weeks. And, 
after all, the attendance on these lectures is but an evi- 
dence of the increasing desire for information on the 
part of the public which makes such a lecturer as Dr. 
Lord one of the best schoolmasters of the age. 


Tue Committee on the Girls’ High School, Boston, 
State that one of the most prevailing deficiencies to be 
observed in the pupils from the gtammar schools, es- 
pecially among those at the minimum age recognized 
by the rules of the board, is the want of development of 
the thinking and reasoning faculties. This characteristic, 
it ls stated, is so general and so striking as to lead to 


|highly polished woods slings manufactured from hu- 


the conclusion that there must be something wrong in 
the system on which they are taught. If it should be 
found, on careful investigation, that the memory has 
been trained too exclusively, to the neglect of the power 
of thought and reason, the committee urge that this 
fact would suggest the inquiry as to whether that fac- 
ulty is especially to be considered in a course of train- 
ing for real mental discipline. Pupils entering this 
school will often pass an excellent examination in stud- 
ies requiring only a quick memory; but the moment 
they are put into studies requiring thought and some 
maturity of mind, they fail entirely, and have to be 
dragged along at the foot of the class, unable to derive 
any benefit whatever, simply because such studies are 
beyond and above them. In other words, certain stud- 
ies that must constitute an important part of any high- 
school course require a certain development of mental 
maturity which ordinarily comes only with years. 


Kinc Katakaua promises that the Sandwich Islands 
shall be well represented at our Centennial in 1876. 
We are not informed what measures are to be taken to 
exhibit evidences of the advancement of education 
among the King’s subjects, beyond the exhibition of cer- 
tain books in the Hawaiian language : but it is interest- 
ing to note that he intends to send for exhibition the 
ancient weapons of his native chiefs, consisting of 
spears, daggers, and clubs, made of tough, hard, and, 


man hair or the fibers of the cocoanut, with which they 
throw small, smooth stones with great force and pre- 
cision, The King also intends sending a feathered war 
cloak, made from the feathers of a bird called the mamo. 
The last specimens of these cloaks belonged to Kam- 
ehameha I. This cloak occupied nine generations of 
kings in making. Each bird furnishes but two feathers, 
of bright yellow, one under each wing, so that an im- 
mense number of birds were captured to make this 
mantle, which is four feet long and eleven and a half 
feet wide at the bottom. The value of the cloak is $50,- 
ooo. The bird from whose feathers this cloak is made 
is only found in the most mountainous parts of the 
island, and requires much patience and skill for its cap- 
ture. The Hawaiian band of native youths will accom- 
pany the King and his escort. 


Special Need of the Teaching Art. 


Almost of necessity, our art of education must be pain- 
fully affected with crude notions and grave fallacies. It 
has iodeal so constantly with mind too immature to force 
us to sift our conclusions, and too limited in its power to 
inspire us with a spirit of exhaustive investigation. It 
has to fall too generally into the hands of inexperienced, 
untrained workmen to receive other than the crudest 
treatment, or in anything better than that, to rise above 
mere traditional imitation. It furnishes, also, too little 
inducement to permanent pursuit to allow the expe- 
rience of years to compensate for want of professional 
training. What is, perhaps, worse than all the rest, 
among even the more thoughtful teachers, whose better 
qualities are our only hope for the correction of the 
faults of the multitude, it cultivates assiduously the 
most impregnable dogmatism, than which nothing can 
be more hostile to clear-sighted truth, and solid com- 
prehension. 

Now, what is to be done in the premises? Are we 
to go on forever, either enervated with the everlasting 
platitudes, or confounded with the endless logomachies 
of our scholastic discussion? Must we continue to 
tread “ the crude consistence” of a chaotic art created 
wholly by an ever-conflicting individual “ rule of thumb ?” 
Are we to pursue our most important work to the end 
of time, only under the ‘dubious gospel of the old say- 
ing, “ Every man for himself,”—not so much warranted, 
however, in supplementing it with the traditional “God 
for us all,” as with that other cadence of a guess-and- 


dash struggle, “ The devil take the hindmost ?” 


How much improvement in this direction is to be ex- 
pected from the masses of our public school teachers, 
so passes our “art of divination” that we venture no 
prophecy. From the more select and intelligent in 
ability and professional in feeling, we do think some- 
thing should be expected, even though Curtius-like 
they find it necessary to throw themselves into the 
yawning abyss of the general ignorance and unconcern. 
And the time for action was never, perhaps, more hope- 
ful than now. ‘The possibility, through the concentra- 
tion of our journalistic effort on a single organ, and the 
general life which, through its columns, seems to be 
prevalent, encourage us to believe this. ’ 

But there is a one, first “thing needful” to be reso- 
lutely sought. And that is a true /arner-spirit among 
that select few. There must be a more common abne- 
gation of self for the sake of simple, humble, loyalty 
to the truth of our art of teaching. ‘There is wanted, 
wherever there is opportunity for an interchange of 
views, a more candid balancing of experiences, and ex- 
pedients, of suggestions and considerations. Our true 
path of progress is not that of extremes. We want to 
find the juste milieu. That requires of us an eclectic 
temper. Its x hoc signo is catholicity in art. 


Ancient Pronunciation of the English Lan- 
guage. 


The ever fresh but ever old discussion over the early 
pronunciation of the English language, is revived by 
the publication of a work on the subject, in London, 
from the pen of R. F. Weymouth, D.Lit., M.A. Dr. 
Weymouth’s work is intended especially to combat the 
views maintained by A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., in his book on 
“ Early English Pronounciation.” Mr. Ellis, it will be 
remembered, argued that a material change has taken 
place in the pronunciation of the words since the days 
of Chaucer. Dr. Weymouth, on the other hand, en- 
deavors to show that no such change has taken place, 
but that there has been a “ permanency of pronuncia 
tion,’ and that the early forefathers of England sounded 
their vowels in the same manner as do their descend- 
ants of the present day. The practical results of a 
discussion of this kind may not add materially to our 
stock of information, but the discussion itself cannot 
but be of great interest to the philological student. The 
Pall Mall Gazette, in answering those who object to 
such discussions, asserts, truly, that “ an inquiry into the 
ancient pronunciation of a language is perfectly legiti- 
mate,” and says, further, that “Beza, Sir Thomas 
Smith, Sir John Cheke, Lipsius, Linacre, and others in 
the sixteenth century, and Corrsen, Monro, Roby, Ken- 
nedy, in our times, have devoted much attention to this 
subject ; and the practical result is that we are reform- 
ing our school pronunciation of Latin.” 

Aside, however, from the question of the relative im- 
portance of the discussion, in itself considered, there is 
no little degree of interest felt in the results of the study 
and inquiry into the general subject. It is a pet theory 
with some modern students that the languages of the 
various nations of the world will gradually be combined 
and fused with each other, until all nations shall speak 
a common tongue. ‘To such students, the elements that 
are to predominate in the formation and structure of 
the cosmopolitan language of the future are the English 
and the German tongue. Without joining in a discus- 
sion of this kind, it is easy to prophecy that the circum- 
stances which now shape the course of national events and 
control the intercourse between nations will not permit 
the permanency of any local systems of pronunciation. 
The conversations growing out of constant meetings of 
persons from widely separate points will surely tend to 
break down customs of speech that might otherwise 
continue to prevail, and to leave their mark on a lan- 
guage for an indefinite period of time. Hence it is al- 


most impossible to apply any ultimate present tests to 
the controversy between the ideas represented by Dr. 
Weymouth and Mr. Ellis. And yet there are not lack- 
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ing evidences which go to prove the correctness of the 
position held by the former. It is easy to believe, for 
instance, that, if in any way the people of certain sec- 
tions of the Southern States should be cut off from com- 
munication with other parts of the world, the local pro- 
nunciation would remain unchanged for an indefinite pe- 
riod ; the “flo” for flow, the “do” for dow, and other 
local peculiarities of speech, would be perpetuated. In 
fact, itis not out of the range of probability, that so 
firmly rooted would become the custom that the spelling 
of the words might be gradually changed to conform to 
the sound. And the same might be said with the same 
reason for other sections. Itis easy to believe that the 
old fathers of Chaucer’s time pronounced their vowels 
in almost precisely the same way as do the Englishmen 
of the present day. But it is hardly probable that, un- 
der the existing modifying circumstances already re- 
ferred to, the Englishmen of five hundred years hence 
will maintain the pronunciation of their fathers of to-day. 


Ir is truer in our times than in those of Solomon, 
that much study is a weariness to the flesh, and of 
making many books there is no end ; and to each new 
volume which comes as a claimant for fame and fortune, 
we must submit the trying question, “Cw bono ?” before we 
can admit it to our circle of literary friends. While this 
is true of every literary enterprise, it is most emphatic- 
ally true of a class of works which educated men in all 
departments of study, and business men in all lines of 
trade, must possess to enable them to grasp at a single 
effort the lines of communication which join all branches 
of knowledge. Our age has a taste for, and in its hurry 
a necessity for compends of wisdom, drawn from all 
sources of research, and reduced to the strictest limits 
of truth and accuracy. In this the demand of our 
times differs from that of two centuries ago. That was 
the day of ponderous volumes filled with the profuse and 
wordy style of men, who, though they had much to 
say, multiplied words often without increasing knowl- 
edge. The successful author must now drive straight 
to the mark, and if he hits it, well ; if not, he and his 
work together go to the wall. What is true of a single 
work is most emphatically true of a compend of all hu- 
man knowledge, as illustrated in the great cyclopedias, 
which in Britain, on the Continent, and in America 
have amassed such stores of information, and have held 
them as a rich museum of literary wealth for the world’s 
enjoyment and improvement. The great value of cyclo- 
pedic literature has come to be recognized by all who 
make any claim to scholarship, and it is one of the 
blessings of our times that these volumes of treasure 
have reached such a cost as to place their benefits 
within the reach of the school-children of the poorest 
village in the land. 


About twenty years ago, an enterprising publishing 
house in New York conceived the plan of meeting the 
want of the great reading public of America by the pub- 
lication of what was termed “The New American Cy- 
clopedia,” and its great merits secured for it an im- 
mense circulation in all parts of the United States. 
The reputation of the authors, and the character of the 
articles entitled it to high consideration as the only stand- 
ard American work of its kind then published. In the 
judgment of the severest critics of the day, that cyclo- 
pedia was regarded as second only to its great British 
counterpart the Encyclopedia Britannica of London. 
Since the period of that publication the progress of dis- 
covery in every department of knowledge has made a 
new work of reference imperative, and the publishers 
of the old, now issue a thoroughly revised, new Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia, covering the discoveries and develop- 
ments in science, literature, and art to the present hour. 
The political history of the world has witnessed the 
most remarkable changes within two decades, corres- 
ponding to the wonderful developments of the material 
world as revealed through the microscope, the telescope, 
and the spectroscope. Travel, discovery, and explora- 


tions have enriched the world’s stores of knowledge, as 
well as wealth. 

The publishers have spared neither money nor pains 
to make the new edition superior in many respects to 
any other work of its kind extant ; and to give freshness 
and reliability to the articles, the highest authorities 
have been secured as writers, to show the advance which 
has been made in the period since the first publication. 
The results of great wars, and the more honorable 
conquests of peace, must have a record ; and added to 
these, the decennial censuses of the world afford new 
material with reference to wealth, population, and the in- 
dustries of the races of the globe. All these must find 
their way into the new cyclopedia for the American 
people. 

As editors-in-chief of the American Cyclopedia, we 
have the eminent scholars, George Ripley and Charles 
A. Dana, of New York, assisted by experienced and 
competent writers of distinction in the departments to 
which they are contributors. In the revision of articles 
from the old work, there has been retained only such 
portions as were found to be in accordance with the ex- 
isting state of knowledge, and every topic has been sub- 
jected to the most careful scrutiny and criticism as re- 
gards its accuracy ; and as a proof of the accuracy of 
such a revision, we have only to refer to the associate 
editors and staff of revisers, among whom we find the 
names of Prof. T. M. Cooley, LL.D., Prof. John C. 
Dalton, M.D., Prof. T. Sterry Hunt, LL.D., Prof. 
Charles A. Joy, Ph D., Samuel Kneeland, M.D., Rev. 
Franklin Noble, Richard A. Proctor, A.M., London, 
England ; Prof. Alexander G. Schem, and others equally 
eminent as writers and reviewers. It is pleasing to note 
that in addition to the two hundred and fifty scholars 
who made Appleton’s first cyclopedia so valuable as a 
work of reference, we have in this second issue such 
names as Whitney on Language, March on Anglo- 
Saxon Language and Literature, Kneeland on Arche- 
ology, Cooley on Jurisprudence, Shea on the American 
Indians, Wright on Annuities, Clarke on Materia Med- 
ica, Dalton on Acclimation and Animal Heat, Du Pont 
on Artillery, Guernsey on America, Hillard on the Adams 
Family, Squier on American Antiquities, Eaton on Edu- 
cation, Abbe on Magnetism, Hazewell on Macaulay, 
Rossiter Johnson on Credit Mobilier, O’Reilley on 
Catholicism, Youmans on Correlation of Forces and the 
Atomic Theory, Wyman on Book of Common Prayer, 
Noble on Calvanism, Down on Metallurgy, Griffis on 
Japan, Henry on Magnetism, Cooke on Molecules, 
Baird on Money, Banks, and Banking, Bennett on Meth- 
odism, Proctor on Astronomy, Thurber on Botanical 
Articles, Hunt on Geology. etc. 

While we do not claim to agree with the opinions of 
these and other writers in all their articles, we may hon- 
estly acknowledge their eminent ability to speak upon 
these and kindred topics. Concurrence in views in the 
vast range of cyclopedic literature and discussion is 
merely a thing impossible. 

While we can only call attention to the leading points 
of this great work, marked for its comprehensiveness, 
thoroughness, fullness in detail, clearness and accuracy ot 
statements, and its scientific and literary merits, we can 
especially commend for their lucid and exhaustive char- 
acter, such articles, as the following which we have 
examined : Education, Boston, Columbia College, Italy, 
Japanese, Thomas Jefferson, Judson, Kant, Franklin, 
France, Fox, Flax, Fish Culture and Fisheries, Galvan- 
ism, Hebrews, Gold, Greece, Baptists, Bacon, Austria, 
Charles (Germany), Chemistry, Chicago. These with 
others in the several volumes, we find to furnish the in- 
formation we sought. 

In order to illustrate the text, the publishers have in- 
troduced a large number of well selected cuts, which, 
with the maps, form an essential part of the ready-refer- 
ence character of these volumes. Then those who en- 
joy excellence in typography will find Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia pleasant to the eye, as well as attractive to the 


mind. With so great excellences, and so few defects, 


endorsed as it is by many of the most discriminating 
minds of the country, we cannot withhold our opinion 
that Appleton’s American Cyclopedia is well worthy of 
a place in every well selected library in the land, and 
that few scholars can afford to be without the wisdom 
which is treasured upon its pages. 


Tue Boston ScHoo. ComMITTEE recently gave per- 
mission to Prof. Henry P. Bowditch, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, to ascertain the height and weight of pupils in 
the public schools of this city. At first thought it might 
appear that our educational work was to be subjected to 
the test of the scales and the yard-stick in order to 
prove its capacity and its gravity ; but it seems that the 
intellectual status of teachers or pupils is not sought 
after at all by this searching examination, although the 
operation may suggest to school committees some in- 
vention by which the progress of pupils may be meas- 
ured and weighed, in place of the old-time methods of 
oral or written examinations. 

The real purpose of using Long Measure and Avoirdu- 
pois Weight in this matter is to determine the condi- 
tions of health and the laws of growth as manifest in 
Boston children in the several grades of schools. 
These vital statistics will show the average yearly in- 
crease in height and weight of the school-boys and girls 
from four to sixteen years of age, and will show also the 
difference in size and growth between the two sexes. 
In order to use the statistics which are here gained so 
that they shall be of general value, there will be need 
of obtaining similar statistics in other cities and towns 
in the country, for the purpose of making comparisons 
and general deductions. Still further, the results will be 
of greater value provided the children of the country 
towns as well as the cities are weighed in the balances, 
in order that it may be determined which shall be found 
wanting in the health-rates of the child-population of 
the country. We suggest also that the same test be ap- 
plied, so far as may be, to children who do not attend 
school ; those in shops, factories, and at trades, as well 
as those upon the streets, in order that we may know 
to what extent the attendance upon school affects their 
natural growth. The results of a thorough examination 
will be of great value in many ways, and we are glad 
that the doctors are on the investigating track. 


Tur New England Association of School Superin- 
tendents will hold its next semi-annual meeting in the 
rooms of the School Committee, City Hall, Boston, on 
Friday next, May 7, at 9.30 4. M. The discussion of 
Physical Comfort and Culture will be opened by J. W. 
Allard, Gloucester, Mass. ; of Kindergarten Instruc- 
tion by Thomas Tash, of Lewiston, Maine ; Monthly 
Reports of Pupils, by W. W. Waterman, Taunton, Mass.; 
and How to make Common School Education Practical, 
by John D. Philbrick, Boston. The town, city, and 
State School Superintendents of New England are in- 
vited to be present and to participate in the discussions. 

Such a meeting ought to have a large attendance. 
The time is favorable, the subjects are vital and practi- 
cal, and the superintendents are able. The people look 
to school superintendents to solve the difficult problems 
of education, and certainly such an association of wise 
and experienced men will not disappoint public desires, 
We have one criticism to make upon the order of exer- 
cises, —an error too common in connection with teach- 
ers’ institutes and educational meetings, — namely, too 
many topics for a day’s work. Three subjects would be 
better than four, and two better than three. 


PRESIDENT Harris, of St. Louis, writes us that the 
local committees are making ample arrangements for the 
next annual meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, to be held in Minneapolis, Minn., August 3d, 
4th, and sth, 1875. The officers and counselors de- 
cided, by a vote of thirty-two to fourteen, to accept the 
invitation”of this young and growing city,of the North 


Central State of the Union, 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Stolen Goods. 
BY MRS. Cc. SLADE. 


CHARACTERS :—MOTHER, GRANDMOTHER, BROTHER, ¢hree Sis- 
TERS. 

Scene :—A Parlor. MOTHER and GRANDMOTHER seated at a 
work-table. BROTHER reading. Three SISTERS enter in a 


hasty and excited manner. 


Nell. —Oh, mother and grandmother and John, we've such a 
splendid story to tell you! 

Kate.—It seems as though we had been to the Black Hills and 
brought home great nuggets of gold, in spite of General Sherman! 

Mary. — You'll think we’ve found Aladdin’s wonderful lamp, 
that supplied his every wish or need. 

Nell.—And, John, who did have,—what,—that everything he 
touched turned to gold? I’m just like him. 

Fohn.—Midas, Nelly, that was; and “ King Midas hath ass’s 
ears,” sothe rushes whispered. 

Mother.—Calm yourselves, girls, and tell us what wonderful good 
fortune has befallen you. 

Kate. — But you must just promise strictest secrecy. Nobody 
but ourselves is to know, not even Uncle John’s folks. 

Mother.—N ery well, we promise ; now tell. 

Mary.—Y ou know, mother, we have wondered how the Manly’s 
could dress so finely on such a small salary, and now Ida’s mother 
. has given her permission to tell us all about it and to help us do 

just as the Manly’s do! Isn't it glorious! 

Nell.—And Oh! mother! We can have such lovely silks and 
gloves, — three-, four- — buttoned !—and velvets, and collars, and 
Malta lace, and— 

Kate. (Interrupting.}\—We can send to Europe for our dresses ; 
send our measures and have them come all ready made, latest 
Paris fashion! 

Mary.—Y es, mother, finished elegantly! So that all you have to 
do is just to put them on and wear them! 

Grandmother. —1 should think you’d have at least one thing 
more to do,—to pay the bills. 

Mother.—Molly, are you crazy? If not, begin at the beginning 
and tell us how Mrs. Manly gets her fine things, and how we are 
to “do as the Manly’s do.” 

Mary.—It is in this way, mother: They have been learning how, 
and managing and contriving, for ever so long, and have things 
sent over to them from Europe; Oh! in such funny ways! 

Neill. — And you know, mother, one can get lovely things for 
next to nothing, there, that cost everything here. 

Fohn. — What things, Nell? Perhaps I should like to invest: 
“ Next to nothing” is just my income. 

Nell.—Magnificent silks, for instance ; everybody said that ele- 
gant dress of Mrs. Manly’s must be five dollars a yard; yet Ida 
says it cost no more than mother’s shabby, old black cashmere; 
and mother might just as well have had the silk, for the same price. 


Grandmother. — De you tell me that Ida Manly called your 
mother’s best dress a shabby, old black cashmere ? 

Neil.—No, no, grandmother; that was my addendum. 

Grandmother —Ida Manly’s speeches are foolish enough, with- 
out having you add-end-em that fashion. 

Mother.-—And, girls, do you really wish me to send to Europe 
and make my purchases in this way ? 

Kate.—Yes, mother; I told Ida you would jump at the chance 
of doing so. 

Mary.—And Ida says there’s always somebody coming over who 
will buy for you. That very dress of Mrs. Manly’s came over in- 
side a feather bed that Mary Mahoney’s mother sent her, — and 
there were two elegant sets of table linen inside that same bed. 

Grandmother.—Pretty place for table linen ! 

Nell.—Then they have a friend in England, who sends them all 
their laces, inside their letters; and gloves,— 

Fohn.—* Twe-, three-, four-buttoned !” 

Nell.—Don’t you interrupt me, John Lee. They send the gloves 
just folded in newspapers, and Ida says they never get caught. 

Mother.—And the Malta lace? 

Kate.—You'll laugh at the way that came: A friend of theirs 
brought over an immense quantity, and when the vessel was near- 
ing New York, he just made believe he had a broken arm, and the 
lace made up into a long, thick sling, in which he kept the poor, 
splintered limb. Ida says the ruse was a capital joke, besides 
being a complete success. 

Grandmother. (Aside.}—Thieves and liars ! 

Mary.— Grandmother's talking in her sleep. I don’t believe 
she understands a word we say. 

Kate. — But Ida says she never can tell us who brought the 
Malta lace, for he is a person we know well; and he is eminently 
pious, and he would’nt like the joke to get abroad. 

Grandmother.—Shouldn’t think he would. “Em-i-nent-ly pious [” 


Nell.—Now, mother, let’s go into the business. 1 am thoroughly 
disgusted with the half-way nice things we’ve always had to wear. 
I wonder how it will seem to be “clothed in purple and fine linen” ? 

Mother.—My daughters, have’nt I always dressed you to the ex- 
tent of my somewhat limited means ? 

Mary. — Yes, indeed, mammy dear, and there’s the rub. Now, 


here, you see,a way opens by which you can stretch the narrow 
means and widen them. 

Kate. — And, mother, I can really have my heart’s desire; you 
know that’s agold watch. Ida says she knows a lady who brought 
over three watches hidden under the braids of her back hair. 


Nell.—Yes, and she was scared half out of her wits; for just 
as the custom house officials approached her, one of the watches 
began to go; and she was in a panic lest they should hear the 
ticks in her head! But she pretended to be chilly, and threw a 
shawl over her head and escaped detection. 

Grandmother.—Daughter, please hand me down my watch from 
the watch-case on the shelf. I’d better take care of it, I’d be sorry 
to have it stolen, if there are thieves around. 

Kate.—Dear grandma, she must be dreaming. 

Mother. (Handing the watch.)\—Here’s the watch, Mother, though 
I guess there isn’t really any danger. 

Fohn.—But, girls, | don’t see the need of taking all this trouble 
and sending so far to get things cheaply. Why not supply your- 
selves with money enough and buy the same things here ? 

Mary.—That’s more easily said than done. You just tell us 
how. 

Yohn.—Uncle John is city treasurer ; now why ddn’t you go to 
his office, and slyly help yourself to money from his desk; tuck a 
handful of bills under your back hair, pretend your are chilly, 
throw a shawl over your head and escape detection ? 

Grandmother.—Y es, or pretend you have the toothache and tie 
a handkerchief over your face, this way (tying one over her head), 
stuffing it first with bills, and let your Uncle John think it’s a mus- 
tard poultice ? 

Nell.—You are too bad, both of you; you don’t think we’d 
steal ! 

Fohn.—Y ou'’ve been making plans for stealing ever since you 
came in. 

Mary.—It’s no such thing, John Lee! 
est thing a bit sooner than you would. 

Mother.—I think, John, you should explain your meaning to 
your sisters. 

Fohn.—Well, Molly, do you know why these goods are cheaper 
when brought in these clandestine ways? 

Grandmother.—Clandestine ways! Call things by their right 
names, John; say smuggled. 

Fohn.—Very well, then, when they are smuggled ? 

Nell.—No, not exactly ; what is it? There is something about 
duties, isn’t there ? 

Grandmother.—Don’t you know what the tariff means ? 

Girls.—No, I’m sure I don’t. NorI. Nor I. 

Grandmother.—I heard you say, you thought women ought to 
vote. Great voters you make, while you know nothing about the 
laws and are trying to break them ? 

Nell.—What is the tariff, John, and what has it to do with 
Mother’s having or not having a black silk dress. 

Fohn.—Let’s begin etymologically. Kate where’s Spain ? 

Xate.—In the south of Europe. (Aside.) Has that anything to 
do with Malta lace ? 

Fohn.—W hat straits are these, and what little town at the en- 
trance of the straits ? 

Mary.—Oh! I remember. It is Tarifa, just at the entrance of 
the Straits of Gibraltar; and when the Moors held that part of 
Spain, they used to make all vessels stop at Tarifa and pay, just 
as we stop at a toll-gate to pay toll. 

Yohn.—Y es, and they paid more or less, according to the value 
of what they carried. 

Nell.—Oh, I begin to see; that is where we get our word tariff. 

Fohn.—Yes, and tariff means a list of goods with the duties 
that must be paid on them. 

Mother.—Yes; and by the duties, we mean the money that has 
to be paid to our government, for the privilege of taking into a 
country goods made or grown in other countries. 

Kate.—But I don’t yet see any harm in— 

Fohu.—In “the way the Manly’s do”? Then I’ll show you. You 
admit the right of our government to collect a revenue in this way, 
to establish a tariff, and to appoint officials to collect such revenue ? 

Mary.—Yes, of course. 

Fohn.—Y ou can see that our government has expenses that must 
be paid, and that the revenue. thus collected is one means of pay- 
ing them. Now if government has a right to impose such duties, 
and make such laws, is it right for American citizens to evade 
these duties and break these laws ? 

Mother.—And isn’t it just as wrong, really, as it would be to 
steal the city revenues, that Uncle John receives for payment of 
the city expenses ? 

Fohn.—Just as wrong to cheat your “Uncle Sam” as your Uncle 
John? 

Kate.—Oh, dear me! I suppose I must say yes, and see my 
lovely “castles in Spain” go down before the forces of Tarifa, 
marshalled by the patriotic John Lee. 

Nell.—W hat does our government want of so much money ? 

Mother.—Don't answer, John; girls, think for yourselves. 

Nell.—There’s the president's salary, and the salaries of the for- 
eign ministers, and all the members of Congress. 

Kate.—And the river and harbor improvements. 

Mary.—And the forts, and the army expenses. 

Grandmother.—V es, children ; and to pay your mother the pen- 


I wouldn’t do a dishon- 


sion she receives as the widow of a loyal soldier; and yet you 
would cheat the goverement your fathers fought and died to save, 
and that supplies you with the money you use for’ that purpose. 

Nell.—Oh ! it begins to look horrible. 

Mother.—I believe half the smuggling is done through sheer 
ignorance. 

Mary—It must be so, Mother ; for Ida says the very best people 
do these things—real ladies, of the very first families. 

Grandmother.— Don’t tell me! They either don’t know the 
laws, and that’s ignorance, or they break them, knowingly, and 
that’s defrauding the government; and I don’t call either of those 
things very first-familyish. 

Fohn.—Well, Grandmother, they repent sometimes. 
this evening’s Fournal | find (reading from newspaper)— 

“The United States Treasurer, Saturday, received an anonymous note from 
Philadelphia, signed ‘ Conscience,’ enclosing a check for $1,200, to cover the duty 


on personal apparel imported for his use since the year 1866, with interest. The 
Treasurer also received $25.00 from New York, to the credit of ‘ Customs’.” 


Here, in 


Mother.—Y es ; such things are becoming quite common. _I often 
see similar notices of the return of “Conscience Money,” as it is 
called. 

Nell.— Well, dear folks, I throw up all my European intentions. 
I say, let us be honest though we— 

Kate.—Though we wear “ half-way nice things,” and our mother 
that “shabby old black cashmere.” It’s an honest old turncoat 
Mother, isn’t it? Turned three times, but never against the govern- 
ment. 

Xate.—But my lost, little gold watch! 
find that, in paths of patriotic honesty. 

Fohn.—Never you mind, Kate; I’ll buy you an honest Waltham 
watch that shall “ keep time to the music of the Union”—when my 
ship comes in! And on special occasions she may wear yours, 
mayn’t she, Grandma? (Holding up Grandma’s enormous, old sil- 
ver watch.) 

Mary.—For my part, I’m thoroughly awakened to the enormity 
of my designs, and I’m ready to declare that I never will wear or 
use a smuggled article as long as I live. 

Nell and Kate—Norl. Nor I. 

Mother.—But, daughters, I fully appreciate the kindness of your 
motive in bringing home the wonderful information, though I’m 
glad we are now all agreed in preferring plain clothing, honestly 
obtained, and worn conscience free, to elegant attire that costs de- 
ception and fraud in obtaining, loss of self-respect in wearing, and 
disloyalty to the government to which we owe a willing and grate- 
ful allegiance. i 

Fohn.—Hurra! for our patriotic little mother! Come, girls, 
let’s all go to the piano and sing “ Hail Columbia.” 


I’m afraid I shall never 


The Flowery Hillside. 


I know a lovely hillside, 
Lies sloping to the West, 

And over all its grassy mounds 
Where darling children rest 

Spreads such a sweep of fair spring flowers, 
The sweetest and the best. 


And, as the winds blow over, 
They bend in tender grace 

And throw their kisses o’er the slope, 
As if they saw the face 

Of some child-angel looking down 
From its high, heavenly place. 


Then wave their pure, soft blossoms 
In billows of fair hues; 

The Strawbell’s graceful pendants, 
The Violet’s azure blues, 

Dear Honsatonia’s pearly stars, 
And pensive Meadow-Rues. 


And banks of great white Daisies 
Hold up their faces bright, 

With golden rows of Buttercups, 
Resplendent to the sight ; 

Like Heaven’s radiant gates they shine, 
And walls of Chrysolite ! 


And on the crystal lakelet 
That nestles in the vale, 

Outspread the placid Lilies, 
In all their glory pale ; 

Their sweet, undying perfume 
Is wafted on the gale. 


So, while beside our baby’s grave, 
My dear Mamma and I 

Heap up the flowers beautiful, 
Our swelling tears we dry, 

Such blessed messages of love 
Are blowing gently by. 


— Every day is a little life; and our whole life is but a day re- 
peated; whence it is that old Jacob numbers his life by days. 
Those, therefore, that dare to lose a day are dangerously prodigal. 
—Bishop Hall. 
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Here and There. 


— “I wish you would say in the Yournal that school officers 
should be elected for their ability or efficiency, or for their good 
sense, and not because ‘it is Tom’s turn,’ or ‘ Dick wants it,’ or 
‘ Harry belongs to your party,’ or your church, or married my wife’s 
sister. 

“That school directors have other duties than providing for im- 
pecunious male or female relatives. 

“ That a good teacher is cheap, and a poor one dear at any price. 

“That babies should not always be sent to school to ‘ get them 
out of the way’ (for a good teacher may be an indifferent nurse), nei- 
ther should pupils be kept at home to do chores. 

“That a building so full of dirt, decay, disease, discomfort, dis- 
agreeableness, and discouragement, as to be totally unfit for any- 
thing else, will not necessarily make a good school-house. 

“That simply paying a man’s school-tax will no more insure his 
children a good education, than paying a minister-tax will give him 
a warranty deed of heaven.”—American Fournal of Education. 

— The problem of higher education for women is likely to receive 
light from the experiment undertaken at the new college at North- 
ampton. Its curriculum is not quite so elaborate as that of Yale and 
Harvard, but it is fully up to the standard of Amherst, Brown, or 
Wesleyan, and is largely in advance of what is required at Vassar 
or Mount Holyoke. Under these conditions Dr. Clarke’s theories 
of feminine brain-building might be tested with prospect of a tan- 
gible result. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES, ETC.—The average salary paid to male 
teachers in Rhode Island is $83.00 per month, and to females 
$43.00. The average cost of educating each pupil, exclusive of 
expenditures for school-houses, is $10.95. In Rhode Island, the 
ratio of male to female teachers is 1 to 4. The highest salary 
paid to male teachers in Illinois is $330 a month; the highest paid 
to female teachers, $220. The respective averages of the sexes 
are $48.19, and $33.46; in Massachusetts, $94.33, and $34.34. In 
Massachusetts, one teacher in eight is a man, while in Ilinois three 
teachers in seven are men. 


— The Japanese ar taking up education with intens ernestness. 
A new law has enacted that 53,760 skools shall be establisht. The 
whole cuntry is divided into seven circuits, each of which is to hav 
ahih skool. These circuits ar to be subdivided into thirty-two 
districts, each of which is to hav a middle skool. These districts 
ar to be further subdivided into smaller districts, each to be fur- 
nisht with an elementary skool. Ther is to be an educational de- 
partment to control all these skools, and to take any further steps 
in the work that may be desirable.— Zhe Educational Reporter. 


— The following, as written, was placed upon the blackboard by 
a member of a Massachusetts School Committee, at the examina- 
tion of a class to enter the high school of the town :—“ Give two 
theories as to the origen of the indians.” 


— A law which has just gone into effect in Wisconsin provides 
that every woman of the age of 21 years and upward, residing in 
‘the district within which the duties of the office are to be per- 
formed, is declared to be eligible and may be elected to the follow- 
ing school offices, viz.: the office of director, treasurer, and clerk 
of school districts ; director and secretary of town boards, under 
the township system of school government; member of a board 
of education in cities, and county superintendent of schools. 


— Dr. E, O. Havens writes that Syracuse University is practi- 
cally out of debt, and we can heartily rejoice over the result 
reached. A debt of $100,000 had been incurred in laying the 
foundation, in furnishing, and in employing an able faculty. The 
conditions of the donation require that it shall be applied to the 
extinguishment of the debt, and that no farther debts shall be in- 
curred until the endowment fund shall reach at least $400,000. 
This institution has started on a career of great usefulness, and we 
predict great success for its several departments of instruction. 


— The Empress of Japan has decided on the erection of a col- 
lege for young girls who wish to devote themselves to teaching, and 
has given a liberal sum from her private purse toward the expense 
of construction. 


— Germany has 1,484 gymnastic societies, numbering 150,000 
members, among whom ar 100,000 skool teachers and skool boys. 
France has 30 such associations, with 1, 500 members. The truth 
is, that France is losing in population at the same rate as Germany 
is rapidly increasing hers, in spite of the empire’s annual loss of 
400,000 individuals thru emigration. The Emperor William has 
often given credit to the German exercises in gymnastics for a good 
deal of his military successes.— The Ed. Rep. 


MICHIGAN. — The system of county supervision of schools 
which has been in operation for eight years, has been repealed, 
and the old township system is again in force. Zhe School thinks 
the change a grave mistake, and one which will stay or set back 
the progress of educational interests. Carl Schurz, in his 
address at Detroit, in illustrating the readiness with which little 
children acquire language, mentioned his own little daughter, who 
could speak three languages when but three years old. 

Pe In the year 1799 a knowledge of Latin grammar was not re- 
quired as indispensably necessary for admission to Harvard Uni- 
versity, the oldest and most renowned of all our literary institu- 
tons. At this date—1875—the “requisites for admission” (which 
fill a page of the annual register), require the study, for years, of 


Latin and Greek, Mathematics, Geography, History, and many 
other branches. These facts would seem plainly to show that 
public education has been a progressive science in this country for 
the last two generations. A fair inference from the samé facts 
would be that the titles B.A., M.A., D.D., etc., so far as they hon- 
estly represent literary and scientific attainments, must represent 
much more now than they did in the days of our fathers. 


— The sure foundations of the State are laid in knowledge, not 
in ignorance; and every sneer at education, at culture, at book- 
learning, which is the recorded wisdom of the experience of man- 
kind, is the demagogue’s sneer at intelligent liberty, inviting na- 
tional degeneracy and ruin.—George William Curtis. 


— Schoolmasters are not allowed to marry in Austria without 
the permission of that government. A late official decree reads 
as follows :—“ Considering, 1, That the schoolmaster, N., applying 
for permission to marry, is possessed of no private fortune and 
enjoys an income of only 431 florins p. a., which would not suffice 
to sustain a family; and, 2, That his affianced bride has no more 
than 400 florins of private fortune, the legal license to marry can 
not be granted to said schoolmaster.” 


— In a recent contribution to a London paper, Prof. Bonamy 
Price pays a high compliment to our public school system. Speak- 
ing of the Normal Schools of America, he says: “ The success in 
training teachers of the highest order is often most remarkable. 
Whilst the promoters of the higher education of women are almost 
brought to a stand-still in England for lack of efficient teachers, in 
America large public schools are conducted by women, whose 
qualities as teachers deserve the greatest admiration.” These 
warm words of endorsement from so distinguished a person as 
Professor Price will be fully appreciated by our American lady 
teachers, who are doing so much, and doing it so well, to train the 
youth of this country. 


— Edward Sabine, the well-known English general and writer, 
has been elected by the French Academy, corresponding member 
for the class of Geography and Navigation, in place of Antoine 
Marie Remi Chazallou, deceased. 


— The new silver coin of twenty cents is soon to be issued at 
the United States Mint. As the twenty-cent piece will corres- 
pond with the franc of France, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, and 
some other countries, this is the most important coin that could be 
put in circulation to inaugurate the adoption of the metric system 
with us. We have already the ten-cent piece, and with that and 
the new twenty-cent piece it will be easy later to carry out the rest 
of the system. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Maine. 

CALAIs.—School year commenced April 1st. Appropriation for 
schools by city council, $14,500. Whole number of persons be- 
tween 4 and 21 years, 2,549. Whole number between 5 and 17 
years, 2,011. Whole number of different pupils in school during 
the past year, 2,032. Whole number in school two weeks and 
more, 1,671. Average attendance for the year, 1,392. Teachers 
employed during the year, 28. Teachers employed temporarily, 2. 
Teachers, graduates of normal schools, 15. Examined for promo- 
tion to high schools, 50. Passed on a rank of 75in 100,39. Exam- 
ined for promotion to the grammar schools, 72. Passed on a rank 
of 75 in 100, 61. 

Written examinations monthly in all the schools above the pri- 
mary. Scholars must attain a rank of 75 in 100 to pass with their 
class from grade to grade. Scholars capable of more rapid ad- 
vancement than the average of the class receive promotion each 
term. The committee have just adopted White’s Arithmetics, and 
Monteith’s Geographies, for use in the public schools. W. J. 
Corthell, after six years of service as superintendent, was unani- 
mously reélected to that position at the last meeting of the city 
council. Mr. C. A. Page, formerly a teacher at Warren, Mass., is 
principal of the High School, and is doing well. Mr. A. St. Clair 
is principal of Grammar School No. 1, Mr. J. W. Stetson of 
Grammar School No. 2, and Miss Mary C. Durgan principal of 
Grammar School No. 3, all first-class teachers. This “down east” 
town has become fully awake to the necessity of progress in the 
educational work, and is now proposing to yield to none in the ex- 
cellence of her schools. 


LEwiston.—From Superintendent Tash’s annual report of the 
schools of Lewiston, just issued, are gathered many interesting and 
valuable facts respecting the schools of the city: Population of 
Lewiston, by census, 1870, 13,602; estimated population, 1874, 
20,000; number of persons from 4 to 21 years of age, as found by 
by census, April, 1874, 6,279; number in April, 1873, 5,726; 
increase for the year, 553; number of children from 4 to 15 years 
of age, as found by census, April, 1874, 3,856; number in April, 
1873, 3,644; increase for the year, 212; number of school popula- 
tion under 6, 700; number of school population from 6 to 16, 3,656 ; 
number of school population over 16, 1,923; total number of le- 
gal school age, 6,279. 

There are in the city 2,742 children of American parentage ; 
1,706 of Irish, 1,502 of French, 234 of English, 29 of German, and 
48 of Scotch, 3 of Swiss, 6 of Norwegian, and 4 of colored parent- 


age. There were: 3,220 pupils registered in the schools last year, 
and 3,059 not registered at all, of whom, however, 873 were be- 
tween 4 and 15 years of age. 

There are 154 high school pupils and 464 grammar school pu- 
pils. The average number of pupils to a teacher is 30 in the high 
school, and about 40 in other schools, save rural schools, where the 
average is down to 20. There are 60 teachers in the city schools, 
61 school rooms, and 6 school halls and recitation rooms. The 
school-houses of the city are valued at $175,500. The valuation of 
the city is $12,494,376. Teachers’ salaries last year amounted to 
$22,355, and $1,127 was paid for janitors. It cost $3,780 to heat 
the school-rooms. 

The High School has been in session 46 weeks; the Grammar 
School, 39 weeks ; intermediates and primaries, 37 weeks ; and ru- 
ral schools, 36 weeks. For most of the pupils the school year has 
been divided into three terms of 12 and 13 weeks respectively. 


— A few rods above the Falls on Mousam River, at Kennebunk 
village, there is an island some fifteen or twenty rods in length, 
and several rods wide at its widest part. At the time of freshets 
this island is usually all covered with water. At the time of the 
recent rise of water, the people of Kennebunk looked from the 
bridge to see the water rise on the island, as usual, but failed to see 
it. On investigation it was found that the solid ice around the 
island, with the rise of water, had lifted the whole top of the island 
down to the frost line with the ice. The island, generations ago, 
it is said, was formed by the accumulations of drift-wood, soil, etc. 
Quite a growth of alder and other growth had sprung up, which 
several years since was cut off, and the island sewed over to cran- 
berry vines; the latter are now missing. 


New Hampshire. 


PLYMOUTH. — The anniversary exercises of the Normal School 
will be held May 4th and sth, examination both days. The annual 
address will be given Wednesday morning, by Prof. J. C. Green- 
ough, Principal of the R. I. Normal School. Exhibition of the 
graduating class, Wednesday, P. M. 

Professor Ladd claims to be the originator of the great spelling 
mania of the season, the first match having been held at the Nor- 
mal School, on Christmas eve. Connecticut Normal followed, 
Jan. 8. The thing fairly took on its epidemic form in Providence, 
in the contests between Brown and the Normal School, and several 
others, about the first of March. Since these all the world knows. 
Having started the movement, Professor Ladd proposes to close it 
up appropriately by a grand spelling-match, open to everybody, at 
the close of the term, Wednesday evening, May sth. Prizes: a 
cabinet organ, $175; microscope, $20; Bryant’s English Poetry, 
$5.00. We hope to give a full report. 


SPELLING SCHOOLS. — We hope to be forgiven. We began to 
make a list—one to three matches in every town; three prize spel 
lers in each; prizes from illuminated primers and embossed cab- 
bage-heads to Shakspeare, Worcester, Webster, silver cups, etc. 
Two columns at least. We trust no one will use “ hard words” if 
the list waits till vacation. By the way, a A/irror correspondent has 
a good suggestion. This stand-up spelling is no test. Let a hun- 
dred or two words be written by all the spellers, the fewest mis- 
takes to win. After the present fun is over, suppose we settle 
down to something of the sort in our schools. 


West LEBANON. — Public examination and anniversary exer- 
cises at Tilden Seminary, June 15th to 18th. The annual address 
will be delivered by Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., late President of 
Tufts College. The graduating class numbers 12. Miss Ellen L. 
Chandler, of Douglass, Mass., will pronounce the Latin salutatory, 
and Miss Kate K. Whitcher, of Landaff, the valedictory. 


NEWMARKET. — The entertainment given by the Grammar 
school, under the direction of Miss Sarah Leavitt, teacher, gave 
such good satisfaction that the audience requested its repetition 
at an early day. ‘ 


MANCAESTER.—Col. F. W. Parker, some years ago principal of 
North Grammar School in this city, has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools in Quincy, Mass., with a salary of $2,000, and will enter 
upon the discharge of his duties at once. Colonel Parker has had 
long and successful experience in educational matters, has studied 
the subject extensively abroad, and is withal a vigorous and pro- 
gressive thinker. Only last year Colonel Colburn, one of our 
very first teachers, was called from the Manchester to the Spring 
field High School, and now another strong man goes; in fact, 
Massachusetts schools are full of our best men and women. Well, 
it is bad for us, but it is a comfort to be able to educate such a 
State as Massachusetts. 


RyeE.—Mr. G. U. Jenness, who has had seven years’ continuous 
service as Superintendent of Schools, declined a renomination 
at the recent election, and is succeeded by Mr. Nathan R. Goss, 
an experienced teacher, and a Dartmouth graduate of the class 
of ’74. The schools under the care of Mr. Jenness have come 
to rank among the first in the State. . . . The school in 
the East District was taught, successfully, by Miss Ella A. Clark, 
of Plymouth, N. H., a graduate of the Normal School. . 

Mr. A. W. Locke, who has for a year or two past had charge of 
the engineering operations at the east end of the Hoosac tunnel, is 
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a Rye boy. His brother, Mr. Frank Locke, entered the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology at the age of 16, and is still there 
pursuing his studies. 


FARMINGTON.—The High School closed its Winter term March 
1gth, and after a vacation of two weeks began its Spring term 
under the charge of Mr. E. J. Goodwin, who thus enters upon his 
fourth year as principal of this school. At the annual scnool- 
meeting, March 27th, it was voted to raise $1,500 to meet the ad- 
ditional expenses of the High School for the ensuing year. 
During the last year the courses of study and regulations for the 
High, Grammar, and Primary schools have been carefully revised 
and printed for general distribution. Now if the people would 
only “carefully revise” those school-houses, they would do some- 
thing worthy of their enterprising and beautiful village. 


CoRRECTION.—Some of us, a few weeks ago, managed to spoil 
a quotation from the Nashua School Report. What Superintend- 
ent Averill said was this: “ More s/a¢e-work is needed and less men- 
tal drill, which does little else than make the pupil a machine for 
the repetition of certain arithmetical formulas.” The sentence 
ought to be lithographed and framed in front of the desk of every 
teacher who has the mental arithmetic mania. 


Vermont. 


BRATTLEBORO. — Charles N. Davenport, Esq., has declined the 
office of Superintendent of Schools, to which he was elected, and 
the selectmen have appointed Rev. N. Mighill. 


RUTLAND.—A school-meeting was held in the village district to 
take into consideration the question of schoo] accommodation, but 
adjourned without action. It appears that there are about 600 
scholars in the district, and the old school buildings are unfit and 
insufficient for their use. One proposal presented to the meeting 
was to build one structure for all the schools at an expense 
of from $40,000 to $50,000, and another to enlarge the High 
School building, at a cost of about $35,000. 


MILTON. — At the graded school district meeting, the trustees 
were empowered to expend $2,500 in enlarging and repairing their 
school-house. It is to be ready for use by the first of June. 


St. JoHNspuRyY.—Spelling matches are receiving a good deal of 
attention at the present time. From towns all about us we learn 
that a great deal of interest has been felt in these exercises, show- 
ing that profit and pleasure are not incompatible with each 
other. We commend the project as one calculated to meet a very 
lamentable defect ia the education of very many of the young at 
the present day. 


MIDDLESEX.—The school statistics of this town show the num- 
ber of families to be 271, of which 170 have children under 20 
years of age. The number of children between 5 and 20 years of 
age is 322, of whom 283 have attended school. The number of 
terms of common schools taught during the year ending March 
31st, 1875, was 26; the number of teachers employed 19, of whom 
10 reside in Middlesex, these last having taught 14 of the 26 terms. 
The number of terms by teachers who have taught before in 
town was 16, of which 12 were by those who had taught in the 
same district before. The total expense of the schools for the 
year-was $1,628.26; the number of weeks taught, 289; the average 
cost per week, $5.81 ; and the average cost per week for each pupil, 
z1 cents. Probably few towns can excel Middlesex in furnishing 
its own teachers. 


St. ALBANS. — The spelling-match given under the auspices of 
the ladies of St. Luke’s Parish was between the pupils of the pub- 
lic schools, and took place at Academy Hall, Friday evening, April 
23d. There were about forty on a side, whose ages ranged from 
eight to eighteen. The words were pronounced from the spelling- 
book only, by Mr. John C. Farrar, and a large proportion of the 
spellers failed on words that are generally considered easy. Here 
is a list of most of them :—Idol, regent, bleak, purlieu (missed by 
four spellers), sinew, plaid, squalid, applaud, massive, butcher, 
voice, gout, champagne, chemise (missed by a girl), jealous, zephyr, 
cymbal (missed by two), discern, exaggerate (by two), exonerate, 
exhilarate (two), exhaustive, preparatory (three), knitting, gazet- 
teer, prairie, winnowing, monastery, episcopal, calvinist (three), 
christian, spiritualist, bilious, neuralgia, dysentery. The word 
scarlatina was misspelled by six. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston.—The semi-annual statistics of the schools of Boston 
show 188 male teachers and 1,048 female teachers ; total, 1,236. 
Special teachers 52. Pupils in high schools, 2,269. Average at- 
tendance 2,169. Average whole number of pupils in grammar 
schools 23,528; average attendance, 22,254. Average whole num- 
ber of pupils in primary schools, 19,145; average attendance, 17,- 
358. Whole number in attendance, January 31, 1875, 19,117. To- 
tal, belonging, 44,942. The number of pupils in school, five years 
of age. is 2,566; six years of age 4,257; seven years of age 
4.698; eight years of age, 3,888; nine years of age, 3,677. 
The number of pupils to a teacher in the grammar schools ranges 
from 30.6 to 55.2; average number to a teacher 45-9. The num- 


.|—had been regarded in some sense, as martyrs. 


ber of pupils to a teacher in the primary schools varies from 30.2 
to 54.1, and the average number to a teacher is 46.3 


CAMBRIDGE.—At a spelling match in Cambridge, on the even- 
ing of the r9th of April, it was announced that an illustrated copy 
of the alphabet would be given as a prize to the one who first 
missed. This prize was formally presented accompanied by a 
speech, in which it was said that “ in all the world’s great conflicts 
those who had fallen first had been held longest in remembrance, 
This fact,” said 
the speaker, “is strikingly illustrated in the celebration of this 
day. The names of the few who fell on that day, whether officers 
or privates, are engraven upon stone as well as upon the hearts of 
the people ; while the thousands who fell later in the struggle, un- 
less officers of high rank, were assigned to nameless graves.” 
The justice of this the speaker did not attempt to vindicate, but 
simply to state and illustrate the fact. In presenting the alphabet, 
he expressed a hope that it might be preserved as an heirloom in 
the family, assuring the recipient that it would carry joy to the 
heart of children’s children. 


BROCKTON.—This town changes its school management by dis- 
pensing with the services of a town school superintendent, and by 
a division of the supervision of the school-work of the town 
among several members of the school board. The High School 
has been assigned to Alfred Laws, the Whitman, Perkins, and 
Huntington Grammar Schools to Messrs. Packard, Woods, and 
Jones. The schools in the rural districts are divided among other 
members of the committee. Asa farther step in the direction of 
so-called economy, the services of the teacher of music have been 
discontinued. Mistakes in the name of economy are almost as bad 
as crimes under the name of liberty. 


— Hyde Park has 71 pupils in the High School under the prin- 
cipalship of F. W. Freeborn, assisted by Misses Weld and Dutton. 
The average attendance of the school equals 95 per cent. of total 
membership, and the scholarship is evidence of faithful training 
on the part of the teachers. 

— At the Manning School in Ipswich, the word “ Congregation- 
alist” was given out for the scholars to find how many different 
English words could be formed from letters found in that word. 
In a few days one scholar reported 3,084; another one 2,000, and 
several others, over 1,200. 

— A petition has been circulation, in Reading, asking the select- 
men to call a meeting to see if the town will reconsider its action 
concerning music in the schools. At the last town meeting it was 
voted to dispense with a music teacher, but a large number of the 
citizens are of the opinion that music is indispensable as a study, 
and wish the teacher reinstated. 

— A circular has recently been issued by Prof. Alexander Agas- 
siz, director of the Anderson School at Penikese Island. The ex- 
perience of the past two years has shown the impossibility of con- 
ducting the Anderson School upon the plan originally intended. 
The trustees find themselves at the end of the means at their dis- 
posal. To enable them to carry on the school, it is proposed to 
charge a fee of $50.00 for the season, and they hope that a sufficient 
number of pupils can be secured to warrant them in doing so. 
Even with the proposed charges there will bea considerable deficit 
(as was the case last year) to be met by the friends of the Peni- 
kese School, the position of the island entailing expenses which a 
more favored locality would not necessitate. 


Rhode Island. 


BARRINGTON.—The Prince’s Hill Family and Day School, kept 
by Mr. I. F. Cady, closed its Spring term on the evening of the 
16th inst. The exercises consisted of recitations of classes in va- 
rious studies, together with declamations, recitations of poetry, 
and singing. Notwithstanding the unfavorable state of the weath- 
er, a large number of visitors were present, whose verdict was that 
of unanimous approval. In fact, the culture and attainments of 
the pupils seemed to excite general surprise. At the close of the 
exercises the surprise was transferred to the teacher, by the pre- 
sentation by the pupils, through one of their number, of an illus- 
trated edition of the works of Dickens, in fourteen volumes, and 
of Longfellow’s “ Hanging of the Crane.” 

Miss Bessie M. Young, of Attleboro, Mass., takes the school in 
District No. 2, in place of Miss Smith, resigned. Miss Ida R. 
Irons, of Gloucester, takes the school in District No. 1, lately 
taught by Miss Carruthers. 


PROVIDENCE.— Dedication of the new building for Messrs. Mowry 
and Goff’s English and Classical School_—The commodious and el- 
egant building which was the occasion of these exercises is situated 
upon Snow street, extending through to Moulton street. It is 
three stories high, of which the two upper ones are to be devoted 
entirely to the uses of the school. While nothing has been spent 
upon mere external decoration, every effort has been made to 
leave nothing undone that could contribute to the well being of the 
pupils or the power and influence of the teacher. Especial care 
has been taken to provide ample ventilation and light, while the 
minor details of arrangement have not been overlooked. Indeed, 


we think it may be safely said to combine as many excellences, 
with as few defects as any school-building in Rhode Island. The 


dedicatory exercises took place on Thursday, the 22d ult., at three 


o’clock, P. M., at which time the special chapel of the school was 
filled to overflowing with an interested audience. After the open- 
ing exercises, the senior principal, Mr. W. A. Mowry, read an his- 
torical address, relating to the inception, founding, and progress 
of the school up to its present high position. The motto adopted 
by the school at its beginning, “ Deo Doctrinague,” he claimed had 
ever been the aim of its conductors. Obedience to God and loy- 
alty to learning have ever been taught as the foundation principles 
of all true success in life. At the close of Mr. Mowry’s address 
the dedicatory prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Taylor, and a ded- 
icatory hymn, written for the occasion by Mr. W. S. Liscomb, one 
of the teachers of the school, was sung. Then followed a series of 
short, pertinent speeches, by Rev. J. G. Vose, D.D., Prof. J. L. 
Lincoln, Prof. J. H. Appleton, Prof. A. Harkness, Rev. D. H. 
Greer, Hon. A. C. Barstow, and Rev. President Robinson. 

The evening was occupied with the first meeting of the Alumni 
Association. More than a hundred of the old pupils were present 
to testify of their loyalty to their alma mater. The time was spent 
in social intercourse, accompanied by an elegant collation, in turn 
followed by a series of appropriate sentiments, with the responses. 

On Friday morning at eleven o’clock the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, of Boston, addressed the school on “ The Education of the 
Leaders.” The main points of this admirable lecture were, first, 
that every dey had in him the possibility of /eadership, and that if he 
were to achieve it, he must do it by a mastery of the principles of 
knowledge rather than the details. He should seek for a /ibera/ 
education, instead of a technical one. 


PAWTUCKET. — The school of this town closed on the 23d ult., 
for a vacation of one week. We believe it is the universal testi- 
mony that the schools here were never doing a better work than 
they are at the present time. Certainly the glance we were able to 
give at one, the Grove street Grammar, G. W. Cole, teacher, at its 
examination, revealed a thoroughness of teaching and an earnest- 
ness in study most commendable, and we have no doubt the same 
is true of the other schools. 


HopkKINTON.—The stirring school committee of this town have 

inaugurated a new institution, a written examination for all of the 
teachers in the town. They consider that in this way they can ob- 
tain a better idea of the character of the teacher, in all respects, 
than by an oral examination. Moreover, it gives a// an equal 
chance and places a// on the same footing. In order to accom- 
plish this purpose the committee, in connection with the local or- 
ganization of the Teachers’ Institute of the town, held a session of 
the Institute last week, at Hopkinton City, from Wednesday till 
Friday noon. Nearly every teacher in the town was present, with 
several who are not now in school. The examination was in 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geography, Grammar, Physiology, Spelling, 
Writing, Reading. The teachers evinced a deep interest in the ex- 
ercises, and no doubt found them beneficial in the highest degree. 
The influence of such a test of one’s self is always for good, and 
the teacher who shrinks from it is false to his own interests. 
On Wednesday evening the Commissioner addressed the people 
at the Town Hall, on “ The Relation of the Common School to 
the Community.” There was a very general attendance, and the 
interest manifested by the residents of Hopkinton City and vicinity 
in this Institute is indisputable proof that ¢hey appreciate and 
provide well for ¢heir schools. The executive of the school com- 
mittee and Superintendent of the Schools, is Rev. S. S. Griswold, 
a veteran teacher, as well as preacher, who is full of enthusiasm, 
and always striving to improve the schools. He is ably seconded 
in all his efforts by the other members of the committee, Rev. J. 
R. Irish, and Rev. A. E. Main, both men with a practical knowl- 
edge of the school-room. Hopkinton is to be congratulated for 
her school committee. 


PUBLIC LAWS OF RHODE ISLAND. 
CHAPTER CCCCLV. 


An act in amendment of nouns 55» Title IX., “ Of legal pro- 
ceedings relating to Public Schools. 
It is enacted by the General Assembly as follows: 

SECTION 1. The Commissioner of Public Schools may, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Board of Education, remit all 
fines, penalties, and forfeitures incurred by any town, district, or 
person under any provisions of this title, except the forfeiture in- 
curred by any town for not raising its proportion of money. 

Sec. 2. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed, and this act shall take effect from and after its 
passage. 

(Passed April 2, 1875.) 


Connecticut. 


New Haven.—John E. Lovell, the teacher of the Lancasterian 
School in this city for nearly half a century, entered upon his Soth 
birthday on Friday, April 23d. He is yet “ hale and hearty,” ap- 
parently good for another score of years. Few teachers are 
blessed with such a multitude of pupil friends as greet him. 

The graduating exercises of the New Haven Hillhouse High 
School took place on Monday evening, the 19th instant. Of the 
class comprising twenty young ladies, ten read essays prepared for 
the occasion. These, with the music under the direction of Prof. 
B. Jepson, occupied the whole evening, until ten o’clock. Both 
the essays and music were of a superior character. The reception 
by the class on Tuesday evening, in the hall of the High School, 


was fully attended, and was a very enjoyable affair. 
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HARTFORD.—Roswell C. Smith, author of the widely known 
Smith’s grammars, arithmetics, and geographies for schools, died 
in Hartford last week, aged 78 years. 

The anniversary of the High Sckcol took place on Friday, 
April 23d. The exercises of the senior class were very creditable 
and interesting. The class re-eption which followed in the evens 
ing was a very brilliant affair An alumni association was formed, 
of which Mr Hall, the principal, was made president. An address 
was delivered on the occasion, by Hon. W. C. Robinson, a gradu- 
ate of the school, on the Relation of the High School to the Na- 
tion. At the prize speaking, the first prize was awarded to Frank 
E. Hyde, who is to enter Yale College this year. 

The first meeting of the general centennial committee of the 
Baptist churches, for the formation of a State centennial educational 
fund committee was held in Hartford, on Tuesday, April 2oth. 
All moneys raised in connection with the centennial movement in 
this State, are to be devoted to the increase of the endowment 
und of the Connecticut Literary Institution, at Suffield. 

The board of visitors have adopted Swinton’s Language Series 
in place of Greene’s Grammars. The teachers approve the intro- 
duction of the Language Primer and Language Lessons for the 
lower grades, but express doubt about the exchange of grammars, 
just now. Mr. Stockwell, principal of the Arsenal Grammar 
School, received from his pupils a present of a beautiful French 
clock, at the close of the term. Is thata hint that the clock should 
do all the striking hereafter ? 

The announcement that the vacancy in the South School, occa- 
sioned by the death of Mr. Harris, was filled was premature. It 
is not yet known who will receive the appointment. The number 
of candidates for the High School is much larger than usual. 


MIDDLETOWN.—The patriotism of the Central School, under 
the charge of H. E. Sawyer, A.M., was well displayed on Monday, 
April 19th, as appears from the following pgragraph : 

“The exercises commemorating the 19th of April, 1775, were 
held in Central School hall on Monday afternoon, and were at- 
tended by a -< number of our citizens, who evidently enjoyed 
the occasion. The programme was as follows: Music; arm te ed 
tory statement; Music; Condition of the Colonies and Causes of 
War; The Alarm; Paul Revere’s Ride; Music; March of the 
British from Boston; The Battle of Lexington—Bancroft; Music; 
Concord—the Fight at the North Bridge; The Retreat, the Re- 
inforcement, and the Rout ; The Story in Verse—O. W. Holmes; 
Music.” 

The spelling mania has reached the central city. 


— The trustees of Trinity College, Hartford, have decided to 
proceed with the construction of the new building as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground, and have voted $300,000 for the work. 
The plans submitted by the building committee were accepted, and 
at a subsequent meeting to be held within two weeks, details will 
be arranged and the contracts awarded. 


Colleges. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

The spelling mania has attacked us with great violence. Every 
room is the scene of fierce conflicts over Webster, and “ allowa- 
ble” spelling has become almost a byword. The officers of the 
boat-club have not been slow to take advantage of the orthograph- 
ical excitement, and last Friday evening, April 23d, a match took 
place in the college chapel, between 20 students and 20 High 
School lads and misses; the proceeds of admission to go to the 
Wesleyan navy. In order to add to the interest, a Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary was offered to the one who “stood up” the 
longest on each side. The entertainment was a good one, and 
quite pleasing to the audience, though the excitement was at no 
time very high, for the skill of the college boys proved entirely 
too much for their adversariés, who went down in quick succession 
under the rapid fire of orthographical missiles from Professor 
Sawyer, so that in a short time but two were left against twelve of 
our boys. The last of these two, Mr. Southmayd, died very hard, 
but was finished by “ demesne,” which he rendered d-e-m-a-i-g-h-n. 
The last man on the floor was Mr. L. M. Jackson of the Senior 
class. He and Mr. Southmayd received the dictionaries. The 
net proceeds of the entertainment were $57.00, a much smaller 
sum than had been hoped for. . . . All five o’clock recitations 
have been abandoned. This is very convenient for the boating 
and base-ball men, who are now improving their opportunities to 


the utmost. The river will be alive with college craft of every de- 
pr ay, as soon as the weather will permit. . . The editors 
of the Argus for this term are: C. A. Waldo, Managing; P. H. 
Griffin, Literary; W. A. Cottle, Local; E. S. Blake, Personal. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 

Professor Tuckerman has found a new lichen. Jos. T. 
Fields gave a lecture on “ Longfellow,” on Friday evening, April 
24th. One of the best lectures of the very best course that was 
ever delivered in Amherst. . . . Last Saturday night the Sen- 
lors handed in their orations for the Hyde Prize. Of all these six 
will be chosen to compete at commencement. We under- 
Stand that there is to be an agricultural paper founded in town, 
and though it is not to be conducted under the auspices of the Ag- 


ricultural College, yet the professors of that institution have been 
engaged to liberally contre. sd Charles Francis Adams 
1s to be our Social Union orator. . . Adeal of enthusiasm 
the Treen by the Seniors in regard to their first excursion under 


New Publications. 


AN ELEMENTARY Course IN FREE-HAND GEOMETRICAL Draw- 
ING. For Schools, etc. By S, Edward Warren, C.E. New 
York : John Wiley & Son, 

After caretully examining the book before us, we are puzzled to 
discover what it was written for, The title-page reads “ An ede- 
mentary course in free-hand drawing ;” but a few pages carried us 
beyond the elements of anything that we had ever imagined free- 
hand drawing to be. Certainly, no student of ordinary ability 
would be able to see his way clearly with this book as a guide. 

“ Graceful forms,” says Mr. Warren, “ may be composed by 
combining elliptical arcs of various proportions, tangent to each 
other” ; and then he adds: ‘ These proportions should have a 
certain ratio.” We recognize at once the idea of the “ composite 
ellipse” by Mr. D. R. Hay, author of “ The Science of Beauty,” 
and prepare ourselves to see forms of beauty stretched and 
tortured on geometrical beds by another modern Procrustes. 
[t is the old story of proportional angles, but this time they have 
a ludicrous application. Several ugly designs of vases are given 
for the student to draw, and he is directed to combine rhombuses 
and “ rim-rhombuses,” as Mr. Warren calls them, in such a manner 
that the outline of the vase may be enclosed in them. There is 
such a bewildering confusion of prescribed angles and inclinations, 
that the apparently simple outline is made to depend on a complex 
mathematical construction discouraging to contemplate. Some of 
the angles are given as ten degrees and forty-eight minutes, seven- 
ty-five degrees and thirty-six minutes, etc., and the student is ex- 
pected to execute these designs as a simple exercise in free-hand 
Drawing. Again, something is to be drawn in width 274 sixteenths 
of its height. This implies a wonderfully acute perception of pro- 
portion in one using his eye alone as a guide. ‘The chapter closes 
with this paragraph: ‘“ Sense of humor is best delighted and the 
happiest laughter excited by the simple sight of a beautiful border, 
or other work, some simple quality of which, such as its compact 
neatness, or clean firmness, is highly suggestive of analagous attri- 
butes in its maker.” What hilarious scenes must the class-room 
sometimes present as the result of good instruction in this particular! 

In the last part of the book the subject of “ Geometric Symbol 
ism ’’ is treated, and we are led to expect that in an “ elementary ” 
work like this, the subject is brought down to the comprehension of 
youthful minds beginning the study of Drawing. A few extracts 
from this portion of the work will serve to show how well this is 
done: “A straight line,” says our author, “is the symbol of repose, 
monotony and death.” Here we recognize another source from 
which Mr, Warren has drawn inspiration, It is Mr. Henry Van 
Brunt’s highly imaginative essay on “Greek Lines,” contributed 
some years ago to the Atlantic Monthly. With an entire misap. 
prehension of the author’s meaning, Mr. Warren seems to have 
taken certain parts of the ssay, and derived therefrom the most 
absurd notions, entirely contrary to the spirit of the article. We 
believe with Mr. Van Brunt, that ideal beauty can be hatched from 
no geometrical eggs. The reduction of graceful forms to a mathe- 
matical system deprives them of all lifeand vigor. Lines of beauty 
are the creations of the soul of the artist ; they are not imitations, 
and cannot be governed by any cold, mathematical laws. All 
torms of beauty are the result of a spiritual power which will not 
be controlled by any set formula, or bound within geometric lines. 
And in proof of this, we find throughout Mr. Warren’s chapters on 
geometric symbolism, a hollowness and artificiality, and dismal 
want of life. A few instances will be enough to show the wordi- 
ness and emptiness of the work. 

* Elliptical topped windows are less pleasing than semi-circular 
topped ones, because the compression of an ellipse in one direction 
makes it expressive of partly constrained or contracted, rather than 
of full-orbed and equally all-embracing life and character.” 

We read that the complete symbolism of the hyperbola has, per- 
haps, never been defined. Mr. Warren attempts an explanation : 
“One asymptote may represent material civilization or perfection, 
or material barbarism, either individual or social ; or it may repre- 
sent moral civilization or moral barbarism, while the curve shows 
in one branch infinite progress toward perfect moral and material 
ideas, and in the other branch, degradation and ¢he dad. All this 
is expressed without obscurity, or confusing admixture with other 
considerations.” We confess to being still a little in doubt abou: 
the perfect clearness of this symbolism. 

Happily, the parabola has but one branch, and Mr. Warren’s 
delight at this, and his love for the curve “ from which the hateful 
thought of the dad is excluded,” finds lengthy expression in the text, 

It would be idle to follow Mr. Warren through all of his vagaries, 
as he discusses in this puerile way various mathematical curves. 
His pidce de résistance is a plan for arranging the buildings of a 
large educational institution on a conchoidal curve, bat after get- 
ting everything comfortably laid out, he thinks it might be better, 
perhaps, to put the Awmanistic class of professional schools on one 
branch of a hyperbolic avenue, and the technological class on the 
other branch. In view of the assumed significance of the hyper- 
bola as given above, it would be interesting to know which class 
of schools he means to consign to “ the bad.” One more extract : 
“ Vertical lines symbolize aspiration ; hence the betrayal of offen- 
sive vain consciousness, or of obtuseness, either in the maker or be- 


holder, in adding an up- pointing hand to the tip of a spire, as if the 
spire were made to say, ‘See, with what beautiful expressiveness I 


point to heaven !’ or, more likely, as if the mind could not under- 


stand the upward pointing of the spire without this explanatory ad- 
dition, which robs the imagination of its dues in being left free to 
give meaning to what it sees.” 

Somewhat confused and bewildered, we turn again to the title- 


page, and wonder for what kind of “schools” this book was in- 
tended, W. E. H. 


PARAGRAPH HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Discov- 
ery of the Continent to the Present Time; with brief Notes on 
Contemporaneous Events, chronologically arranged. By Ed- 
ward Abbot. Boston: Roberts Rrothers ; 1875. Price 50 cts. 
For sale by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 


The author tells us in the prefatory note that this little book is 
intended for the use of those Americans who, at this centennial pe- 
riod, wish to refresh their memories as to some main facts in 
their country’s history, and have only a few moments to do it in, 
Certainly the only justification for the preparation and publication 
of these dry morsels of historic facts and dates must be found in 
the presumption that the average American must cram the whole 
of American history, with all contemporaneous knowledge, into a 
single day’s study. Within the scope of seventy-five short pages 
of a smal. !ook the author crowds the events of the civilized 
world of the last thousand years, styling them the frame-work or 
skeleton of history. In this the author has made a mistake. “A 
Brief Chronology ” would have been a more fitting title to the 


book, and we wonder that the writer did not thus style it. There 
is one error in statement which we cannot let go unchallenged on 
this 19th of April, 1875. On page 38 Mr. Abbott says that 
“when the British troops reached Lexington they were fired 
upon,” leaving the reader to believe that the Provincials fired the 
first shot. History says that when the British troops reached Lex- 
ington ¢hey fired upon the patriot volunteers drawn up on Lexing- 
ton Common, and by ¢/em was spilled the first blood of the Revo- 
lution, It makes a world of difference in litigation whose ox is 
gored, and a Cambridge editor should leave no doubts in regard to 
the attacking party in the Lexington massacre. 


SuHaw’s History oF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Prepared on 
the Basis of “ Shaw’s Manual.” By Freeman J. Backus, A.M., 
Professor of English Literature in Vassar Cul.ege. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 

This is a thorough and apparently successful revision of “ Shaw’s 
Manual,” as rewritten from the “ Outlines of English Literature,” 
by William Smith, LL.D. The Manual has long been in use, and 
is well known to teachers. The revision before us aims “to im- 
prove the logical arrangement ; to correct the lack of unity in sev- 
eral chapters ; to simplify the style.” Professor Backus has made 
a work that is admirably adapted to the purposes for which it was 
designed. By an arrangement of typography similar to what we 
are familiar with in grammars and geographies—coarse and fine 
print—he gives prominence to the greatest authors, thereby making 
it easy for students who are in a hurry to devote their attention to 
what they most need to study. Any hand-book of this kind is de- 
fective if it fails to present to the pupil something of what the best 
and keenest critics have said on the subjects of which it treats, 
Apt and striking quotations, such, for instance, as that from Pope 
on Lord Bacon ; “ The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,” or 
Whately’s “ Pope’s rhymes too often supply the defect of his 
reasons,” are always of use to the student who cannot go far be- 
yond the hand-book for information about the authors whose works 


he is studying. Such quotations, and many others less epigram- 
matic, are freely given in this work. The lists of references for col- 
lateral reading are as good as they are important. We also finda 
few useful charts or diagrams, intended to aid the student in re- 
membering important classifications ot authors. 


WARRINGTON’S MANUAL. A Manual for the information of offi- 
cers and members of Legislatures, Conventions, Sucieties, Cor- 
porations, Orders, etc., in the practical governing and member- 
ship of all such bodies, emg. | to the Parliamentary Law and 
Practice in the United States. By William S. Robinson (‘*War- 
rington ”), Clerk of the House of Representatives of Massachu- 
setts from 1862 to 1873. Boston: Lee & Shepard, publishers. 
New York. Lee, Snepard & Dillingham ; 1875. 

The author’s experience in legislative assemblies, and his clear 
discrimination of,the principles and rules which should govern their 
actions, have enabl:d him to prepare a little work of great value to 
all who have to participate in the doings of public or private meet- 
ings controlled by parliamentary laws. The special value of this 
Manual consists in tne establishment of general principles, which 
may be termed the ‘‘ ground rules” or science of the art of parlia- 
mentary practice. With these essential elements well established, 
the use of a fair amount of common sense will enable a presiding 
officer, or amember of a legislative body, to guide their action wisely 
and justly. 

The author seems to regard rules of government as the out- 
growth of reason, not the result of arbitrary enactments, and so 
far as we have examined his statements, we find small occasions for 
difference. What we like most of all, is the recognition of the 
principle that the sentiments of the majority shall give a speedy, 
fair, and orderly transaction of business, and as a corollary to this 
proposition that the presiding officer is but the servant of the whole 
body to aid in its proceedings and to facilitate its deliberations, 

When such principles prevail, the shrewdest tacticians will fail in 
their attempts to delay legislation by other than fair and square deal- 
ing. In our examination of this book we can readily see a “ why” 
and a “wherefore ”’ for its production ; and while we can commend 
its merits as a most valuable aid to all classes of legislators, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that the elements of such a manual 
should be taught in every college, high school, and grammar school 


‘in New England. If Mr. Robinson will allow the suggestion, we 
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will recommend that he prepare a text-book for schools on the 
Laws of Order in Legislative and other bodies, and then our best 
teachers will gladly avail themselves of such a guide to teach what 
every American boy and girl ought to know—the method of con- 
ducting the business affairs of public or private assemblies. 

This manual is well worthy of general adoption. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, after Legendre, with a selection of Geo- 
metrical Exercises and Hints for the solution of the same. By 
Chartes S. Venable, LL D., Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Virginia. New York and Baltimore: University 
Publishing Co. ; 1875. 

On opening this book, one is struck with the unusual taste and 
skill with which the work of the publisher has been done. We 
think it a matter of no little importance that a mathematical book 
should be put in the best dress. The student should not be re- 
pelled at first sight by a crowded and badly printed page. But 
there is something more than good printing in this volume. In the 
arrangement of subjects and the manner of treating them, it bears 
the marks of high scholarship and much labor. The introduction 
of the method of limits for the reductio ad absurdum will, we think, 
be generally approved ; and the exercises introduced at the end of 
each book for the application and illustration of its principles will 
be welcomed by all good teachers. Without speaking in detail of 
other excellences, it is sufficient to say that we believe it will real- 
ize the author’s hope as expressed in the preface, that it will prove 
a practically useful edition of elementary Geometry. Q. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for April is characterized by articles of 
great ability in various fields of learning. Professor Gardiner, of 
Middletown, Conn., has an elaborate paper on the “ Principles of 
Textual Criticism,” with a table appended showing just what is 
contained in each of the extant MSS. of the New Testament text, 
written in capital letters (the ‘ uncials’). A generally commenda- 
tory but critical review of Professor Krauth’s work, “‘ The Conserv- 
ative Reformation and its Theology” follows by Caspar René 
Gregory, Leipzig, Germany. Ex-President Hill has a fine paper 
on “ The First Chapter of Genesis,” the outcome of which is that 
the hypothesis that this chapter is an express revelation from 
God is absolutely required to explain the combination of so 
much knowledge modern discoveries and modern speculations 
with the self-evident fact of its extreme antiquity. Rev. Se- 


lah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., gives a full account of the 
“ Abyssinian and Babylonian Monuments” in America. Of these 
monuments actual measurement shows that there are enough in 
this country to pane] a wall eight feet high and two hundred and 
seventy feet in length. It is an interesting contribution toe a most 
interesting subiect of study at the present time. President Bascom 
contributes a warm but merited eulogy on the late Professor Albert 
Hopkins of Williams College ; and Rev. George Herrick, mission- 
ary of the A. B. C. F. M., Constantinople, an article on “The 
Power of Islam.”” The number closes with editorial correspond- 
ence on the Site of Ur of the Chaldees, and the usual excellent 
Book Notices. Andover, Mass.: W. F. Draper ; $4.00. 

The New Englanwer for April opens with a pleasing notice of 
The Letters of Sara Coleridge, by Professor Hoppin. A _ thor- 
oughly common-sense treatment follows of the Metaphysical Idea 
of Eternity, by Professor Mead, of Andover. We then have two 
philological articles, one by Professor Carter, of Yale, on the fa- 
mous Gudrundichtung, the other by Professor Lounsbury, also of 
Yale, on Langland’s Vision of Pier’s Plowman Professor Schaff, of 
New York, furnishes a resumé of Zwingle’s Theology ; and Dr. 
Tarbox, of Boston, a very timely and interesting article on the Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill. The last paper, before the Book Notices, is an 
elaborate examination of Modern Philosophy anc the Theory of 
Evolution, by Mr. Lyell ‘T. Adams. New Haven, Conn,: W. L. 


Kingsley ; $4..12 
Worcester’s Pocket Dictionary contains more than 20,000 words 
in its vocabulary, together with numerous tables, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


PUTNAM’S HANDY BOOK SERIES. 


The Best Reading. Hints on the Selection of Books: on the 
Formation of Libraries, Public and Private: on Courses of Read- 
ing, etc.; with a Classified Bibliography for Easy Reference. Re- 
vised, enlarged, and continued to Dec., 1874. For sale by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. Pp. 345; price $1.50. 

How to Make a Living ; or, Suggestions upon the Art of Mak- 
ing, Saving, and Using Money. by Geo, Cary Eggleston, author 
of “ How to Educate Yourself,” etc. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Son’s; 1875. For sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston. Pp. 127; 
price 75 cents. 


Brief Biographies: English Statesmen. Prepared by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons ; 1875. 
For sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston. Pp. 363 ; price $1.50. 


Schem’s Statistics of the World gives at a glance the statistics of 
all countries of the globe, in parallel colums, under the following 
headings: Area, form of government, head of government, popu. 
lation, expenses, public debt, paper money, standing army, navy, 
merchant vessels, imports ard exports, chief produce, coins (and 
their value at the United States Mint), weights (compared with 
both pounds avoirdupois and kilogrammes), linear measure (com. 
pared with both feet and metres), measures of capacity (compared 
with both bushels, gallons, and metres), the population of capitals, 
principal cities and seaports, with the year of census. In addition 
to the above, there are various side tables exhibiting statistics of 
Christianity, religious statistics of Europe and of the United States, 
railroads of the world and of the United States, postal and tele- 
graph statistics of the world, the Presidents of the United States, 
and presidential elections from 1778 to 1872, school statistics of the 
United States, etc. These tables are remarkable for accuracy, 
compactness, and comprehensiveness, and afford to scholars the 
best and most trustworthy information of this character. Pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, Desens Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham, 
New York. Price 50 cents, 

Sex in Industry : A Plea for the Working Girl. By Azel Ames, 
M.D., member Massachusetts Medical Society, honorary mem- 

r California Medica! Society, Special Commissioner of Investiga- 
tion, Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, etc. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co, ; 1875. Price $1.25. 

School Festival Songs. A Collection of Favorite English and 
German Trios and Choruses, for Male or Female Voices; with 
piano accompaniment, suitable for Exhibitions, Commencements, 
Concerts, and Parlor Entertainments. Price 75 cents. Dayton, 
O.: J. Fischer & Bro., publishers, 

William M. Baker, the popular American author, has been pre- 
paring a new story, the opening chapter of which, illustrated, is 
given in the ///ustrated Christian Weekly of April 24. It is enti- 
tled—* Carter Quarterman ; or, As by Fire,’’ and bids fair to 
equal the most popular of this author’s writings. 

Annual Report of the Common, Academic, and Normal and 
Model Schools iu Nova Scotia, forthe year ending Aug. 31, 1874. 
Hon, A. S. Hunt, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Supt. of Education. 

Twenty-First Annual Report of the State Superintendent ot 
Common Schools, Maine; 1874, Hon. Warren Johnson, Augusta, 
Superintendent. 

Annual Report of the Auburn (N. Y.) Public Schools; B. B. 
Snow, Supt. 

Sixth Annual Report of the State Board of Health, of Massa- 


Publisher's Notes. 


Sixteen Subscribers per Minnte. — THE 
NEw ENGLAND was brought last week to the at- 
tention of the teachers of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
in five minutes eighty of them subscribed—sixteen 
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People 


a minute. Well done for Cleveland! Go to the 
head of the class. Next! Spell one-hundred-in- 
five-minutes. 


Our Binders.—And stil] they come. Another 
new lot of Binders now ready. Every one says 
“ They are just the thing.” In ordering hereafter 
enclose 30 cents for postage, instead of 15 cents 
as heretofore. We can furnish binders of any 
size, suitable for any other paper as well as ours. 


Songs for our Darlings.—Prof. B. F. Tweed, 
Supt. of Schools in Charlestown, Mass., says : 

“TT can assure primary school teachers that a greater num- 
ber of beautiful hymns to ‘speak’ can be found in this book 
than in any other with which I am acquainted. If I were 

ing a primary school I should make much use of it.”’ 

Sample copies sent to Teachers, post paid, on receipt of 50 
cts. S. W. TILTON & CO., 173 Washington St., Boston. 


Teachers interested in English Or- 
thography, Grammar, and Literature, 
History, German, French, Latin, Italian, 
or Hebrew, may find assistance in the 
Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 25 Bond street, New Vork. 

A oF Soncs 


ee HOURS $ fer Schools. Academies and 


the Home Circie. y Howarp Kinospury and A. A 
Gra ey, authors of “ Happy Voices,” &c. 
“ The best collection of Songs for secular Schools.” 
“* The best Words and the best Music.” 
Board covers, 50 cts. per copy; ®5.00 per dozen. Cloth 
bound, 75 cents per copy. 
ABMINA VALENSIA: 
A new Collection of College Songs and Music. VERY 
PULAR. New Edition Price by mail, $1.75. 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Misfit Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, 
and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, Mattings, &c., 
very cheap, at the old place, 
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Principal Tulloch, James Glaisher, and many others. 
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Colors, Pencils, 
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THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
Ninth Edition. 


Edited by PROF. T. 8. BAYNES, LL.D., of the 
University of St. Andrews. 


ih 


Vol. I. of the Ninth Edition of this work is now ready ; 
the other volumes will follow at the rate of three per year. 
They will be of quarto size, averaging “oo to goo pages each, 

rinted on type carefully selected for the purpose, and will 
= illustrated by many engravings on wood and steel. 
Twenty-one volumes will complete the work. Price, per 
vol. in cloth, $9.00; in half Russia, $11.00. 

The progress of knowledge in the various departments of 
inquiry, since the issue of the Eighth Edition, has been so 
marked and important as to necessitate a thorough recon- 
struction of this Encyclopedia; and more than half of the 
matter in this Ninth Edition, is, therefore, entirely new. 
While the additions have been thus large and notable, the 
available matter in the Eighth Edition has been carefully 
revised and adapted to the present state of learning; and 
the work, as a whole, may be said to present the latest 
knowledge on the subjects of which it treats. 

In the preparation of this edition, the editor has called to 
his aid many of the ablest writers of the day; among whom 
are Professor Huxley, Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, Alfred R. 
Wallace, Edward B. Tylor, author of “ Primitive Culture,” 
W. G. reeves Richard A. Proctor, F. Max Mueller, Pro- 

w. D. Whitney, of Vale College, St. George Mivart, 


It has been the purpose of the publishers and editors to 


112 Fulton St., New York, | make this Edition of the Encyclopedia Brittannica a Dic- 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


HE “REVEILLE,” 


A monthly paper, published at NORWICH UNIVER- 

| SITY. evoted to Educational Interests, Literature, 

Wit and Humor. Best writers employed. 1.00 a year; 

on trial six months for 35 cents. Send stamp for specimen. 
Address Prof. Cuas. Dore, Northfield, Vt. 4m 


TIONARY OF SCIENCE AND Arts, a Copious ABSTRACT OF 
LiteraTURE AND PurLosopny, and a Book or UniversaL 
Rerexence ; and to this end they have spared no pains or 
expense. The work will constitute a Library in itself; and 
the distribution of its cost through seven years will render its 
acquisition easy to all classes. 


Subscriptions received by 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
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The Reproductive Function in Man 
and the Lower Animals. 


BY BURT G. WILDER, 


Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology at Cornell 
Vole | Lecturer on Physiology at the 
edical School of Maine. 


This is in no sense a medical book. It is designed with 
especial reference to the needs of students and non-profes- 
sional readers, and also with the view to invest an important 
subject with scientific interest for every intelligent person of 
either sex, in place of the sensual aspect under which young 
people, especially, are liable to gain their first impression 
of it. 3a 


Warrington’s Manual. 
A MANUAL 


For the Information of Officers and Members of 
Legislatures, Conventions, Societies, Corpo- 
rations, Orders, etc., in the Practieal Gov- 
erning and Membership of all such 
Bodies, according to the Parlia- 
mentary Law and Practice in 
the United States. 


By WILLIAM S. ROBINSON, 
“ Warrington,” 


Clerk of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 
‘om 1862 to 1873. 


Cloth. 


“Tt is full of just such information as members and officers 
require. Asa Manual it wiil be generally adopted.” Y. 
Times. 

“The Manual is concise, logical, and consistent in its dis- 
cussions of the manner of eeding, and can be easily un- 
derstood. . . . So much of parliamentary law as it contains, 
it is almost essential for every American to understand.”’— 
Boston Advertiser. 

‘A really valuable and a really reliable little volume. . 

The author’s experience makes him an authority, and his 
keen judgment makes him write in a clear, open, and exact 
style, impossible to be misunderstood.” —Soston Traveller. 

“It is, in many respects, superior to anything of the kind 
yet Post. 


@™ For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, 
ceipt of the price. ; 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


16 mo. 75 cents. 


post paid, on re- 
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Adopt the Best Books. 


Mitchell's New Geographies. 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. 
Goodrich's Pictorial Histories. 
The New American Readers. 
The New American Spellers. 
The Etymological Readers. 
The New American Etymology. 
Haldeman’s English A ffixes. 

The Scholar's Companion. 
Tenney's Geology. 
Bingham’'s Latin and English Series. 
Smith's English Grammar. 

Oxford's Funior Speaker. 


Oxford's Senior Speaker. 
(In Preparation, ) 
Oxford’s Book of Dialogues. 


Coppee’s Elements of Logic. 
Coppee's Elements of Rhetoric. 


Just Published, 


A New Wall Map of Connecticut. 


53%68 inches. On Rollers. Net, $5.00 


Our Publications can be obtained upon the most liberal 
terms for introduction. Correspondence, and visits of Teach- 
ers and others interested in school literature, cordially invited. 


Address, 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 
FOR SALE BY 
‘NICHOLS & HALL, Boston, Mass. 


h 
AWYER DRAWING RULES, 
Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
Primary Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says. “ they are 
just what are wanted.”’ Samples sent by mail on the receipt 
of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGERS, Gloucester, Mass. 


TEACHERS will please write for FREE 


Samples of Reward Cards, 
Chromo Prizes, Monthly Reports, Registe 


ers, St. 
14m 


Helps to School Management, 
etc., etc., to 
E. F. HOBART & CO., Educational ubli 
Louis, Mo. 
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"SPECIAL NOTICES. 


LEAS E.—Furnished, for a term of years, a long es- 
tablished BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
-OUNG LADIES, in one of the pleasantest cities of 
Southern New England. Address, with references, “ H.” 
65 West igth Street, New York. sc 


CASTS.—I sale one set of the 


Acapemy Serres of Prof. H. A, Ward’s celebrated 
asts of Fossils. The collection is complete and is perfect in 
every respect. The best Colleges and Schools of the country 
have these casts of Prof. Ward in their museums. This set 
will be sold at a bargain. It is a rare opportunity for some 
School to secure this valuable lot of casts. Prof. Ward’s 
rice for the same is $300. See his catalogue. Address 
FossIL, Box 314, Boston, Mass. nfs 


R SALE.—800 Ibs. Small Pica, Franklin Series, 
f° nearly new. Also a lot of newspaper and book 
‘ 


Chases.” Inquire at this Office. 17 


R SALE.—A long-established BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies. About eight miles 
rom the centre of Philadelphia. Terms easy. For partic- 
ulars, address “‘ AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY,” 811 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 17d 
LTO AHII!!—A College graduate who has a 
good practical acquaintance with a fair 
reading knowledge of German, would be willing to give 
private instruction or to aecept a position upon a newspaper 
or in some institution. References satisfactory, and corres- 
pondence invited. Address P. H. P., at this Office. 17¢ 


“ Holden’s (new) Book on Birds,” 128 pages, 
32 Engravings of Birds, 28 of Cages, &c., filled with useful 
information, and should be in the pomcena of every one 
who has or ever means to have a feathered pet. It is the 
only book of the kind, and one that will prove a real blessing 
to Birds. Price 25 cents For sale by all newsdealers, or 
by mail. Address N. ¥. BIRD STORE, 9 Bowdoin 
Square, Boston, Mass. 17m 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T. D., LL. D., Prestpent. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M,, Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and Astronomy. 
John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., Physics. 
J. 8. Newberry, M.D., D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the Degree of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy, 
viz: — I. Civil Engineering; II. Mining Engineering; III. 
Metallurgy; IV. Geology and Natural History; V. Analyt- 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 
those not qualified for the regular courses. Persons not can- 
didates for a degree may, by special arrangement, pursue any 
of the branches taught in the School, without previous exam- 
ination. 

Expensks.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 

For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 1 


RHODE ISLAND 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
Regular course of study two years. 
wathaan and Advanced Course has been established for 

‘ of students. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in the pub- 
lic schools of Rhode Island. 

Address, for Circular or information, 

J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxwatt, C. P. S., 
Providence, R. I. 


STATE 


CONNECTICUT 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Theroug instruction is here given, FIRST, in the branches 
of the study required to be taught in the ublic schools, and, 
SECOND, in the best methods of teaching those branches. 
public schools of Connecticut. ve 
The full course of study occupies two years. 
The next Term opens on Monday, Feb. 1, 1875, at2 P. M. 
For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 
I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
‘Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 


a side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 
“ass No. and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, and 
umn for number of errors, On the opposite side are 
'wenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
a making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
—_ ever made. It will, if nroperly used, last for 
This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proof 
pee and can be written upor and erased thousands 
Sample y mailed, i ip: 
iil price, (postage paid,)on receip: of the re- 
or introduction, a liberal discount will be made- 
Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


STATE 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


(arr This department is designed as a medium between 
Teachers desiring os a — desiring to em: 
such. Our terms for inserting these special notices are & 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
over twenty. Lach subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


XCHANGE OF POSITIONS.—The Principal of a 
first-class graded school 12 miles from New York (locality 
excellent for consumptives) desires, for personal reasons, to 
exchange positions with a Principal similarly situated near 
Boston. Salary, $2,000. Address H. W. PHILEIPS, 
Orange, N. J. 19 
ANTED.— After vacation, by a College graduate, a 
position as Principal of a High School. e has had 
two years’ experience as principal of a high school; intends 
to devote his life to teaching, and desires a position likely to 
be permanent. Best references given relative to character, 
faculty for teaching, and government: as he will visit in 
rson. Terms, $1,000 for first year. Address REV. B., 
ox $2, Methuen, Mass. 17 


ANTED.—A teacher of proved experience as Principal 

of the High School at Eastport, Me. One entirely 
competent to teach the languages and the higher branches 
usually taught in advanced high schools, and to maintain 
proper discipline is desired. School year 40 weeks. Address 
CommitTTss, Eastport, Me.”’ 16 


ANTED.—A gentleman of experience as instructor de- 

sires to make an engagement, at once, for the ensuing 
year, as Professor of Ancient or Modern Languages, in a 
reputable College, Academy, or private family. Address 
PROFESSOR, 210 Walworth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1s 


ANTED. — In a first-class Academy, a Teacher of 
Natural Science and Higher Mathematics. Applicants 
must be graduates of a College or >cientific School of high 
grade, — must have had two or more years’ experience in 
teaching the branches mentioned, and must purpose to give 
themselves to the work permanently. Address, giving refer- 
ences, Lock Box 50, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 15 tf 


ANTED.—The undersigned, a College graduate of ten 

ears’ standing, desires a position as Instructor of Botany 

or Natural History in a seminary, academy, or school. He 

has a working library, fine microscope, and illustrative collec- 

tion. For information apply te W. W. BAILEY, B. P., 
Providence, R. IL 2 


ANTED.—A gentleman now holding the position as 

Professor of Modern Languages in a higher institution, 
where he daily instructs about one hundred and fifty students 
of both sexes, would resign his ition if he could find a 
similar one in some other large College or University. Appli- 
cant has been educated at a German University: has had 
over twenty years experience in teaching, and is able to lec- 
ture on many educational subjects. Address A. B. C. D., 
care of Dr. Eugene Kingman, 342 Broad St., Providence, R.I. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 

A A, A. WALKER & CO., 
No. 354 IMPORTERS, Next North 

Washington St. BOSTON. Globe Theatre. 

All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. oe French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attendedto. Send forCatalogue. —_15 zz 


TEACHERS will be interested in 


the important improvements made 
WAX WORK. in this branch of art by the under- 

signed, who is the sole manufacturer 
of the CELEBRATED HUBBER WAX, which 
will be fund the finest article ever presented to the public. 
Decalco ie, Diap etc. etc. L. R. SPRINGER, 
351 Washington Street, Boston. 16 22 


E. M. THURSTON, 


Manufacturer of Superior 
School Furniture, 
DESKS and SETTEES, 


121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. |. 


REFERENCES. 


T. B. STOCKWELL, 
Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Island. 
REV. DANIEL LEACH 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Providence. 
OBADIAH SLADE, Eso. on 
Superintendent of Public Buildings, Providence. 
A. L. CALDER, 
of Buildin Committee of Federal Street 
School House, 
R. S. ANDREWS, ' 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Bristol, R. I. 
GEORGE T. GARDNER, 
Of Warren, R. I. 


THOS. H. CLARK 
ab er of Public Schools, Newport, R. I. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 5 


th CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 


JUST BEADY. 


10. 000 GOOD BOOKS at enormously reduced 
’ prices,—30 to 60 per cent. from Publish- 
ers’ rates. Catalogue sent free to any address. 
For first choice of these great bargains write at 
once to ESTES & LAURIAT, 301 Wash- 
ington St., opposite ‘‘ Old South,’ BOSTON. 


40 FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTCL 


VISITING CARDS, and 10 varieties, 


With your name neatly printed on them all, sent post-paid to 
any ahives by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 cts. 
Sample sheet of 60 different i's. for printing sent with 


each new order, W. C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 
FO 


R BLACKBOARDS, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


J. L. HAMMETT, BOSTON. 


Notwithstanding the many cheap reparations called 
slating, which have been put upon the market within the 
last few years, the sale of the “Improved” has m con- 
stantly increasing, and in 1874 was nearly double that of any 
previous year. Circulars giving price, and directions for ap- 
plying, sent on application. 

est Black Stone Slate, also Purple Stone Slate, from 
three to four feet wide, and in lengths to suit, furnished at 
short notice. Address all correspondence and orders to 


J.L. HAMMETT, 
37 and 39 Brattle Street, Boston, 
Manufacturer and dealer in all Furniture and Supplies needed 


in the Schoolroom, from the Kindergarten department to the 
College. 18 


Trees, Shrubs, Plants, 


BULBS, SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, 
TOOLS, RUSTIC AND WIRE WORK, ; 
FLOWER POTS, VASES, TRELLISES 
FERNERIES, FLORISTS’ RE UISITES, 4 
GARDEN FURNITURE, and Decorations 
IN VARIETY. 
A choice stock of Foreign and Domestic Nursery and 
Greenhouse productions. For sale by 
BENJ. T. WELLS, 
18S Hawley Street (formerly No. 3), 


14 BOSTON, MASS, 


GENUINE 


SILICATE 


Liquid Black Diamond 
WALL SLATING. 


PIAMOND, 


School Furniture, 


Of all Varieties of Style and Finish. 
SETTEES A SPECIALTY. 
Teachers’ Desks, Chairs, Settees, Blackboards, Etc. 
Church Furniture, Settees for Churches, Sabbath Schools, 
Halls, etc., twenty varieties. Pews complete, or ends sepa- 
rately. Estimates given for Work delivered at 


any point. Satisfaction guaranteed, and all work war- 
rant Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


M. W. CHASE, 


17m 212 and 214 Seventh St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


J. W. SMITH, 


Steam-Heating and Ventilating 
ENGINEER, 


Furnishing Plans and Specifications, and will contract for 
Heating and Ventilating public and private buildings by 
steam. 

Special attention given to Heating and Ventilating School 
Houses and all buildings requiring thorough ventilation. 

J. W. S. has recently completed the heating and venti- 
lating of two of the largest and best School Houses in the 
city of Cleveland, both of which have been pronounced a 
complete success by all who have examined them. 

Refers, by permission, to the following : 


M. G. WATTERSON, Esa. 
President of ot education. 


A. J. RICKOFF, ; 
Superintendent of Education. 


WALTER BLYTHE, 
Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 
F. BUEHNE, 
. C. DEWA Building Committee. 
. K. SMITH, 
Office at the 


CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 


17 CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


ouUR 
MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast supferseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 

The advantages of these Slates over all] other imitations are 
of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation of 
a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of. 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 


without the surface being injured. RACE 
No. 1, 534x834 inches, two marking surfaces, $ .30 
“ 2, “ six “ .50 
5, x9% two “ 40 
“ 6, “ six “ 


The above Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound in stiff covers 
and muslin. 

Copies of any of the above Slate Tablets (for school use) 
will alle for examination (postage paid) on receipt 
of half the price printed above. 

For introduction, a LIBERAL discount will be made. 

Address, 


American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 


Smooth, Very Easy to Erase. 
Black. 
Wore 


—_— A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 

Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTion 
do well with it. 

It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
with common skill can make a perfect blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be free from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
191 Fulten, corner Church Sts., N. Y¥. 


NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books. 


Guyot’s Geographies 
Sheldon’s ader’s, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics. 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
They received the first Prize Medal in the Vienna Ex- 
position of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or ad- 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


44m 25 & 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 
seph Gillott’s,) descriptive name 


Trape Mark, 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 1 


A Book for 1 Everybody. 
THE ART OF, COMPUTATION, 


By W. D. GOODRICH, 

The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie 5 
anda ical Teacher Of many years experience, should 
in the hands of all who are interested in Education. 

_ Ithas uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Styls, to any month in 
D. 1 tO A. D. 3000. 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


[State where you saw this advertisement. } 14D 


v 
| 
HAMPION PAPER CUTTER FOR SALE.— | at iv | 
0 Used only two months. Manufacturer’ s $300. 
Will be sold at a bargain. Address Publisher of this paper. oll 
t 
ANE BRYANT CELESTIAL INDICATOR, 
0 new, will be sold for $20. Manufacturer’s price, $25. a ; ‘i | 
Address A. B. C., care Fournal of Education. | | 
—— Ny | 
| 
| 
My LIQUID BLACK DIAM( 
| 
| ° 
— 
| 
| 
= | om SEALS 
NY 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
L s, full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. Address 
|. care Frank Chatheld, New Haven, Conn. 


iv 


NEW ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Eaton & Mathematics. 


THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST POPULAR, 
AND THE BEST. 


FOR 


Primary, Grammar, High, and Normal 
Schools and Academies. 


Eaton’s Arithmetics 


CONTAIN 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 


believed to present the best 


among the teachers, t practical methods used 
i men. jal attention is called to the treatment 


Arithmetic, 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Algebra. 
Bradbury’s Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentials without useless matter, 
And present some New and Original Features. 


The Algebra has a large number and great variety of prob- 
ems, with full of ap- 
work. Am im t on 


iate for an elementary 

i has been added with tables to tour places. 
The Geometry centains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge- 
ometry, numerous of construction, practical ques- 
tions for review and exercises for original construction. They 
enable the pupil to master the essentials of the subjects: n 
two-thirds of the usual time. 


EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or mm part in the pubiic scheois of Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, Cambridge, Lynn, New 
Bedj Norwich, Bridgeport, Banger, Biddeford, Saco, 
Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Dover, Nashua, Newton, Somerviile, Chelsea, Gloucester, 


Miljord, Taunton, Holyoke, Fitchburg, Adams, Paimer,| 


Amberst, diiddletown, Stamford Willimantic, Webster, 
Beverly, Abington Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester, 
Weymouth, Maribore, and a very large number of cities and 
towns throughout New Engiand, and extensiveiy West, be- 
sides numerous private scheols academies, and colleges. 


Singie copies of any of above named text-books sent for 
examination on receipt of halt price. 
Libera: terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
and circulars sent on application. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


6 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
(Late Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 


53 & 55 John Street, New York, 


Publishers of 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s National 


System of Penmanship, which for over 
twenty years has maintained supremacy in that de- 
partment. Also, 


Potter & Hammond’s Standard System 
of Penmanship, in 15 Nos. 
P. D., 0. & S. Tracing Books, and 
Shorter Course, four Nos. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing. 
Patterson’s Map Drawing. 
McVicar’s Spelling Blanks, 3 Nos.: 
No. L.—Words; No. II.—Words and Definitions; No. 
I1L.—Words, Definitions, and Sentences. 
Hanaford & Payson’s Bookkeeping. 
Potter & Hammond’s = 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Campbell’s German Grammar. 
Magill’s French Series. 
Champlin’s Intellectual Philosophy & 
Ethics. 
Crosby’s Greek Series: 


Grammar, Lessons, Tables, and a new and revised cdition 
of the ANABASIS, with Notes, Lexicon, and Citations 
complete. 


The Publishers call special attention of Teachers in the 
various branches of study in the foregoing list; and partic- 
ularly invite correspond also request the favor of Cata- 
logues and Circulars from Academies and Colleges. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 
53 and 55 John St., 
NEW YORK. 


New England Agency, 
32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


A. S. MANSON, Agent. 


Agents Wanted. 


WANTED, 
MEN of energy, integrity, and temperate habits, who are 
willing to work—to travel and sell Nursery Products. Good 
salary, and expenses. Money advanced as required to pay 
expenses. References required. Address, during the month 
of April, O. K. GERRISH, Geneva, N.Y. ; after that, at 
No. 8 Fluent Block, Portland, Me. 15 


Agents Wanted for a New Book : 


PRESENT CONFLICT 
Of Science with Religion ; 


Or, “ Modern Skepticism Met on its Own Ground.”” A book 
for the times. The vital question of the day. A subject of 
the most intense and deepest interest. The final contest. 
The Bible triumphs gloriously. Address 

3 W. ZIEGLER & 518 Arch 8t., Philad’a. 


THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


From five to twenty dollars a day can be made by energetic 
and intelligent men and women in selling our new and popu- 


the new method which went | yjar 


book, 
The Social Life; or, Philosophy of Society. 


Beautifully illustrated with elegent and attractive engrav- 
ings. Splendidly written, fresh, and sparkling.— 
Brilliant wit and genial humor. Sound ical sense and 
wise suggestions. Entertaining, elevating, and highly in- 
structive. Easily sold. Wanted by everybody. for 
terms and territory to 


The People’s Publishing Co., 618 Arch 8t., Phila, 


LuCRATIVE EMPLOYMENT FOR 


(ntelligent Educated Men 


We want several educated gentlemen to introduce to the 
prominent men of the country the Hon. Nanum Cooper’s 
new book, THE History or Democracy, recognized as the 
great work of the age. This will not only pay largely, but 
will favorably introduce the party to the leading men of the 
times. None but those of gentlemanly address should at~ 
tempt it. Teachers and students will find it congerial em- 

loyment. Professional men having leisure will do spendidly. 
Please investigate, by sending for particulars. 

Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 

HARTFORD, CONN, 


17 
Agents Wanted 
For our new Topographical 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A complete WALL ATLAS of the entire country ; un- 
equaled for all purposes of reference. hows Counties, 
Towns, Railroads, and all details, better than any other map 
or atlas. Engraved on copper plates by the best European 
artists, and beautifully printed in colors. Mountains and 
Physical features in_new and very attractive style. Invalu- 
able for the use of Families, Business Offices, and Schools. 
Sells rapidly. Price only $15.00. Capable Agents wanted 
in every city and town. 

tar A few experienced canvassers wanted as GENERAL 
AGENTs. . D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 

13 HARTFORD, CONN. 


Agents Wanted tor 
LYMAN’S. 


Historical Chart. 


This Book presents a Compete Out ine History of the 
World, in a series of beautifully colored Plates, bringing be- 
fore the eye the cotemporary History of all Nations in each 
century. Novel, vivid, picturesque. Fixes permanently in 
the mind the time, order and sequence of events. The grand- 
est aid to the memory ever invented. It is ‘“* History made 
easy.”’ Will sell to every family in the land. For full de- 
scription and terms, address JONES BROS. & CO., 
15m 1003 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


READ AND PONDER! 
$2.00 » $5.00 


PER DAY 


Made canvassing for our Business Stamps, Card and Linen 
Markers. They sell at sight. Wanted, Male and Female 
Agents. Send stamp for circular. 


PLAISTED & FARWELL, 


Rooms 4 and 5. 3 School Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


New England Journal Binders. 


We have procured for those desiring to pre- 
serve files of our JOURNAL two styles of very 
neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of the 
whole year. These will be found very conve- 
nient and valuable. 

PRICES. 
In full cloth, stamped with name of JouRNAL, 


In cloth and paper sides, - - 


1.00 
Postage on each 30 cts., which shoul! he re 
mitted with the order. Address 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Boston, Mass. 


APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


opened AN-AGENCY for the sale of their 
ublications iti New England, at 


22 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON, 


Where a complete assortment of all their Publications will 
be constantly found. 

Sup dents, School Committees, and 
Teachers visiting Boston are cordially invited te call and 
examine their extensive assortment of Standard Educational 
and Scientific Works, and Text-Books. 

The attenticn of Teachers and School Officers is called to 
the following announcements of their recent Publications: 


KRUSITS 
GRADED SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 
Adapted to the requirements of all Schools, 

It is the only complete graded course published. 't is 
thoroughly practical, and can be successfully used in classes 
by teachers who have had no special preparation or training 
for teaching this subject. The course consists of the follow 
ine; 

Synthetic Series (Primary), 4 Books and Manual 

Analytic Series (Intermediate), 6 Books and Manual. 

Series (Grammar School), 4 Books and 
anual. 


— and Shading Series (High School). In 
press. 


Besides the graded course, there will be ial courses, 
embracing Mechanical, Architectural, and Industrial Draw- 
ing of all kinds 

Aion bes a short time since the publication of Kriisi’s 
Drawing was begun, they have been introduced into 
the schools of more than one thousand cities and towns in the 
United States. 


Have 


THE UNIVERSAL STANDARD. 


Harkness’s Introductory Latin Book, intended as 

an Elementary Drill-Book on the Inflections and Princi- 

ples of the Language. 

Harkness’s Latin Grammar, Revised edition 

Harkness’s Latin Reader. 

Harkness’s Practical Introduction to Latin 

Composition. Part I, Elementary Exercises intended 

as a companion to the Reader. Part II, Latin Syntax 

Part III, Elements of Latin Style, with Special Reference 

to Idioms and Synonymes. 

Megneare Ceesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 
ar. 

Harkness’s Cicere’s Select Orations. 

This series has received the unqualified commendation of 

many of the most eminent classical professors and teachers in 

our country, and is already in use in every State of the 

Union, and indeed, in nearly all our leadin i institu- 

tions of every grade, both of school and college. 


A Popular Series of Geographies, 


Cornell’s Primary Geography. 
Cornell’s Intermediate Geography. 
Cornell’s Physical Geography. 
Cornell’s Outline Maps. 


Send for pamphlet giving full description and testimonials. 


Up to Date. 


Quaeckenbos’s Primary Arithmetic. 

Quackenbos's Elementary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos’s Practical Arithmetic. 

Just Published. Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic. 


Send for evidences of the merits and success of this prac 
tical series. 


Miss Youmans’s New Botanical Series. 


First Lessons in Botany. 
Second Book of Botany. 
Henslow’s Botanical Chart, Edited by Miss Youmans, 


New and Fresh. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. 

Science Primer Series—Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, 
Physical Geography, Geology. 

Wrage’s Practical German Series. 

Taylor’s History of Germany. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 

Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy. 

Youmans’s Chemistry. (A new Edition in Press.) 


Our New Educational Catalogue, embracing over three 
hundred standard text-books, will be mailed free to Teac 
and School Officers on application ; also our “ Educational 
Record” for 1874, with interesting articles on the subject of 
Education. 

Prompt attention will be given to all inquiries and corres- 
pondence in reference to our Text Books, and all other edu- 
cational topics. Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
, 22 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Or 
Ww. HENSHAW, for New England, 
J. S. Haves. 22 Hawley St., Boston. 


WALTER SMITH'S 


System of 


INDUSTRIAL AND ARTISTIC 
DRAWING. 


This course of instruction in Drawing is in marked contrast 
to any thing theretofore published in this country. Its chief 
merits are— 

First, 1t is comprehensive; that is, it treats of all the fun- 
damental elements which underlie the study. 

Second, It is a carefully graded course: advancing accord- 
ing to the progressive growth of pupils. 

Third, It is a thoroughly practical course, and can be 
taught by regular teachers. :; 

This system has the endorsement of the best educators in 
the country, and has been introduced into the Public Schools 
of the following important Cities: 


PROF. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK C/TY, 
BROOKLYN, CHICAGO, 
S7. LOUIS, WASHINGTON, 


SAN FRANC/SCO, 
Fitchburg, 


Newburyport, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Lawrence, Worcester, Rochester, “ 
Salem, New Bedford, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Cambridge, Lynn, Columbus, O., 
Lowell, Taunton, Toledo, O., 
Somerville, Springfield, Detroit, 
Fall River, Newton, Indianapolis, 
Waltham, Mass. ; Milwaukee. 


The course of instruction comprises 
A Primary Course, 
A Grammar Course, 
A High-School Course, 


and out of these courses a complete programme can be 
arranged to meet the necessities of any particular school. 


For further particulars address 


L. PRANG & CO.,, 


ART & EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


81 Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Journal of Education 


AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


For certain classes of advertising we may safely assert 
that the columns of our journal furnish the best medium in 
the United States. 
_ Having the subscription lists of five pulications merged 
in it, and reaching the best class of educators in every 

rt of the country, it presents to advertisers a most excel- 
ent means of addressing the best grade of teachers and the 
best families not only in New England, but throughout the 
United States. Unlike the common pape: that is glanced 
over and thrown away, this is almost uniformly filed and 
bound for future reference. It has been our aim, in fixing 
our rates of advertising, to put them so low that any one 
wishing to advertise can afford to do so. 


GENERAL ADVERTISING RATES. 
First Page. 


Full Page (single insertion), S85 00 
Space per agate line, 030 
“ insertions, each 0 25 
“ “ “ 13 oO 20 
“ “ “ 26 “ 18 
“ “ “ “ 52 oO 17 
Other Pages. 
Full Page (single insertion), 875 00 
Space per agate line, . O 25 
insertions, each 0 20 
“ “ 13 “ oO 15 
“ “ 26 “ oO 12 
“ “ 52 “ “ 10 
Five Cents per Line extra for specified position. Small 
advertisements removed to give room for fall-page or half- 


page advertisements. 


Publishers’ and Educational Advertisements. 
_ Advertisements inserted once at 17 cents per line; three 
times m succession at 15 cents per line each insertion. 
Specified position, regular rates. Special ‘erms for three 
months, six months, and one year. 


Cards in Educational Directory. 


i i i 00 
5“ “ 30 00 
6 “ “ 35 00 
2 “ “ 60 00 


Teachers’ Exchange. 

Under this head we insert 20 words or less for 50 cents ; 
each additional word, 2 cents each insertion. Each sub- 
sequent insertion after the first, 2 cents per word. 


&@™ No commissions allowed on Publishers’ and Educa- 


tional advertisements. 


i 
— 
| | 
j ‘They are methods current — | 
Exchange, (Oc 
into effect Jan. 1, 1874), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on Gold, &c. owen 
been made in the Common and Grammar Ei : 
and in such a way as not te interfere with previous editions. 
| 
| 
Fal i | 
| 


